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Solution of State 


And Federal Tax 
Questions Sought 


State Attorneys General to 
Study Formula to Guide| 
Future Laws and Court 
Rulings on the Subject 


Issue of Exemption 


Will Be Considered 


Latitude of Federal Govern- 
ment in Collecting Levies 
Extended by State Immuni- 
ties, Says Mr. Youngquist 


The National Association of Attorneys 
General will make an extensive study of 
the whole question of Federal and State 
taxation and functions of States. and reve- 
nues derived therefrom, to find some for- 
mula to guide future legislation and judi- 
cial decisions, Attorney General E. L. 
Averill, of Connecticut, announced orally 
Oct. 11 at the conclusion of the con- 
ference. ; 

Members expressed the desire to coop- 
erate with a contemplated commission to 
be appointed by President Hoover to study 
the whole relationship of Federal and 
State taxing powers, as announced by G. 
A. Youngquist, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

State Tax Immunity 

Mr. Youngquist, in an address on the 
“interrelation of Federal and State Gov- 
ernments,” pointed out that the question 
of immunities of States from Federal tax- 
ation under the exemption of necessary 
functions and instrumentalities of gov- 
ernment tends to extend the latitude of the 
Federal Government in collecting taxes. 


Thomas E. Knight, Attorney General of in the public interest, David E. Lilienthal, | 
Alabama, in presenting a report ON PYO8-| member of the Wisconsin Public Service 


ress of the committee of the association 
studying the problem declared that the | 
two types of sovereignty “must get to-| 
gether.” The whole difference seems to| 
lie, he asserted, in what constitutes 
granted powers of the Federal Government | 
and reserved powers of the States. 


Supreme Court Rulings 

Some Supreme Court decisions, he 
pointed out, do not seem to recognize that 
even the implied powers of States are 
subject to constitutional examination in 
States. What is done constitutional by 
a State in taxing, he said, should be inter- 
preted as constitutional by the Federal 
courts. 

Mr. Knight, who stated that the report 
of the committee is at present incom- 
plete and that its studies must be con- 
tinued, asserted that the principle of limit- 
ing Federal taxes on State agencies should 
in turn be applied to the Federal activities 
subject in the future to taxes by States. 


Proprietary Activity 

If the Federal Government is engaged 
in a proprietary activity not subject to tax 
exemptions similar to State activities, then 
it should also be taxed. He cited the 
possibilities of the Federal Government us- 
ing Muscle Shoals for electrical power 
development through private agencies as 
an example of such an activity that would 
be subject to a State tax. | 

Attorneys Gengral in informal discus- | 
sion expressed the opinion that the whole 
matter of exemption is reduced to one of 
degree. Just when is a State not engaged | 
in a governmental function though its) 
constitution might declare it a govern- 
mental function? they asked. It was) 
pointed out that some rulings of the In-| 
ternal Revenue Bureau are too narrow and | 
a more universal interpretation or formula | 
is necessary to clarify the whole matter. | 

Attorney General James M. Ogden of 
Indiana in an address during the session, 
calied attention to the importance of the | 
Attorneys General taking more part in 
enforcing the laws. “We as law-enforcing 
officers must emphasize as never before 
that no matter how important the culprit 
may hav2 been, nevertheless, if he breaks 
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Gainful Employment 
Of Women Increased | 
| 


Rise in Ratio to Total Number 
Shown Over 40 Years 


Striking increases in the proportion of 
all women gainfully occupied and in the 
proportion of gainfully-employed married 
women occurred between 0 and 1930, ac- 
cording to information from the Census 
of Population made available as of Oct. 
12 by the Department of Commerce. There 
was also a marked advance in the ratio 
of married women workers to the total 
of all gainfully-occupied women. 

The following additional information 
Was provided: 

The 1930 census disclosed that of 42,- 
837,149 women 15 years old or over, 10,- 
632,227, or 248 per cent were gainfully 
occupied. Forty years before, only 18.9 
per cent were working. Of the married 
women, only 4.6 per cent were working in 
1890, but 11.7 per cent, or 3,071,302, were 
gainfully occupied at the time of the last 
census. 

Of all working women, the married ones 
constituted 28.9 per cent in 1930, against 
13.9 per cent four decades before. 

More than half of the single women and 
those whose marital status was not re- 
ported were gainfully employed in 1930, 
while about 34 per cent of the widowed 
and divorced women were working. 

With 29.9 per cent of its married wo- 
men gainfully occupied, the District of 
Columbia led all the States in this re- 
spect, and is followed by the Southern 
States of South Carolina, Mississippi and 
Florida. In the District of Columbia, 
however, married women formed only 36.8 
per cent of the total of all working women, 
and was outranked by several States. Ne- 
vada, Arizona, Mississippi and Florida all 
reported more than 40 per cent of the 
gainfully-employed women were married. 
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WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1932 


Construction of Public Buildings |Rail Issues Gain 
In Federal Program Advancing 


Total of 239 Projects 


Valued at 89 Million 


Completed During September 


A TOTAL of 239 buildings, with a cost 

limit of $89,391,000, had been com- 
pleted out of the Government’s $700,000,- 
000 public building program at the end 
of September, according to a statement 


| private 


_of the Supervising Architect’s Office will 


| draw plans for 16 of these buildings while 
architects will handle the re- 


;|mainder. The cost limit of the buildings 


| for which the plans will be drawn by 


showing the status of the work, made!the Treasury staff is $3,259,000, and that 


public Oct. 11 by the Department of the 
Treasury. The completed projects repre- 
sent a ictal of $18,000,000 in work last 
month over the total at the end of August. 

The Department’s statement showed the 
work under contract at the end of Sep- 
tember to include 390 projects having a cost 
limit of $311,472,000. Work under contract 
Aug. 31 amounted to $324,588,000, but the 
oral explanation was offered that fresh 
contracts were being awarded this month 
that could not be awarded in September 
because of the legal prerequisite of adver- 
tising the bids. 
layed to some extent pending determina- 
tion of the Treasury's fiscal status, it was 
stated. 

Projects ready for the architects num- 
ber 51, the summary showed. Personnel 


Regulation Suggested 


‘Of Holding Companies 


Through Their Units 


Ample Authority Proposed 
For States by Member 
Of Wisconsin Commission 
Before Bar Group ; 


Although urging that regulation of pub- 
lic utility -holding companies is essential 


Commission, in an address before the 
Section of Public Utility Law of the 


American Bar Association in Washington 
Oct. 11, said that the State should not 
attempt at this time to regulate them 
directly, but should’ exercise control 
through the subsidiary operating utilities. 

No system of State regulation of op- 
erating companies, however, is complete or 
adequate, he said, nor can it furnish any 
genuine protection to consumers and in- 
vestors, unless the commissions are given 
ample authority over every transaction be- 
tween the operating company and the 
holding company. 


Cites Instances of Evils 


Mr. Lilienthal cited a number of in-| 


stances which he said, “are illustrative 
of the practices of a few utility holding 
companies which are seriously injurious 
to the public interest, and which in their 


Advertising had to be de-| 


}on the projects to be handled by private 
| architects was calculated at $13,735,000. 
Legislative P’ >lem 

| As the program proceca. for use of the 
$496,000,000 on which <s>:cific authoriza- 
tions have been made, th: amount of proj- 
ects that are held up because of insuf- 
ficient legislative authority is shown to be 
}growing. It was explained at the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office that this is the 
natural result of conditions surrounding 
expenditure of the funds. 

The purchase or acquisition of land for 


sites by condemnation presents several in- | 


stances out of each group wherein the 
|completed transaction cannot be accom- 
|plished. ‘The Treasury, it was stated, then 
must await new legislation or amendment 
of existing law before it can go ahead. 
As a result the cost limit of buildings so 
| delayed amounted to $9,935,000 at the end 
|of September compared with $6,815,000 at 
the end cf August. 
Progress of Projects 


In addition to the list of completed 
projects and those under contract, the De- 
partment has 121 projects in the stage of 
development where bids have been re- 
|ceived or the specifications for the build- 
|ings are being drawn. The cost limit on 
| this group was given as $38,340,000. One 
{month earlier, the same list included 
buildings to cost $42,172. (A complete 
tabulated statement showing the status 
of the public bvilding program will be 
| printed m the issue of Oct. 13.) 
| Following is the Department's summary 
of the status of its public buildings pro- 
|gram together with an itemized list of 
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‘Act on Redistricting 
Of Virginia Invalid 


‘State Supreme Court of Ap- 


| peals Holds Statute Is Un- 
constitutional 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 11. 
The Virginia Congressional Redistrict- 


|nig Act of 1932, dividing the Common- 
| wealth into nine districts, was declared in- 


valid today by the Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals. 

The statute, it was held, does not comply 
with the Reapportionment Act of Congress 
|of 1911 requiring districts to be composed 





| repercussions on utility credit and public | of contiguous territory and to have as 


relations inflict grave injury upon the en-'| nearly as practicable the same number of 
tire public utility industry.” |inhabitants. The inequality in the pop- 

These cases, he explained were presented | ulation of the districts created by the 
as “clinical material’ in raising the ques-| statute “is obvious, indisputable and ex- 
tion of whether regulation of electric, gas cessive,” the court declared. “The dis- 
and telephone utilities by the States can | parity in population between the largest, 
be effective without some form of regula-| the seventh, and the smallest is 152,720.” 
tion of the holding company. | To Be Chosen At Large 


Opposed By Utilities The statute declared unconstitutional 
“Generally speaking” he continued, “the | was enacted to comply with the reappor- 
attitude of utility representatives has been | tionment following the 1930 census which 
that the holding company should be free | resulted in the Commonwealth of Virginia 
from governmental control. In short, the | losing one representative in the National 
position of those who have urged that the| House of Representatives. As a result of 
holding company should not be regulated | the decison, Justice E. W. Hudgins notes in 
has been that its operation is distinct and | his opinion, Virginia’s entire membership 
unrelated to those interests which the|in the House of Representatives must be 
State should protect, merely, the rates | chosen by electors in the State at large. 
of the consumer and the security of the; “In reaching this conclusion,” the court 
investor in operating company stocks and | stated, “we are not unaware of the fact 
bonds. that since Nov. 20, 1788, Virginia has been 
“With this position I find myself in dis-| divided into districts for the purpose of 
agreement. In theory, the operating com-|the electors in the respective districts se- 
panies may be wholly independent entities |lecting one Representative to Congress 
andtherefore regulation of them adequate | and that the result of this decision will be 
to protect every interest. Experience has|that for the first time in 144 years, the 
shown, it seems to me, that practically all | entire membership of the House of Repre- 
the relations of the operating company | sentatives from Virginia” will be chosen 
to a holding company are of the most im- | at large. 
mediate concern to any State commission Writ of Mandamus Granted 


alive to its responsibilities. By its decision, the Virginia high court 
Question of Public Intrest granted a writ of mandamus compelling 
Regardless of whether the holding com-|the Secretary of State to certify names 
pany is a public utility in the constitu-|0f candidates to electoral boards as can- 


tional sense, Mr. Lilienthal declared, it is | 
“affected with a public interest in an eco- | 
nomic and governmental sense, and should | 
therefor? be subject to a measure of con- 
trol by the State.” * 

He said that the question of what role | 
the Federal Government may or should! 
play in the matter, including the dangers 
of confusion and the possibilities of coop- | 
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Changes in Compensation Laws 


didates at large for Congress. 


Redistricting Statute 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
will hear on Oct. 13 arguments upon and 
decide a case involving the validity of 
the 1932 Mississippi Congressional Redis- 
tricting Act which was held unconstitu- 
tional by a lower Federal court on the 
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During Last Year Are Reviewed 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 11. 
A REVIEW of the changes made in 
the various workmen's compensa- 
tion laws of the United States and Can- 
ada during the 1932 legislative year and 
a summary of recent court decisions on 
the subject were pres¢jted before the 
recent meeting of t%- ternational As- 
sociation of Industrial Ye ccident Boards | 
and Commissions by its retiring presi- 
dent, Wellington T. Leonard, chairman 
of the Ohio Industrial Commission. The 
review follows in full text: 

During the legislative year of 1932, | 
only nine States (Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia) met in regular ses- 
sion. In some nine other States, special 


sessions were held, but these were called 
primarily for the relief of unemploy- 
ment and the subject of workmen's com- 
pensation did not receive consideration. 
From press reports it has been indi- 
cated that other States will hold special 


sessions before 
current year. 
Four States (Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, and Virginia) acted upon the 
subject of workmen's compensation, while 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and Rhode Island 
took no action. Mississippi and South 
Carolina form two States of the four 
States (Arkansas and Florida being the 
other two) which are still without laws 


the expiration of the 


| On workmen's compensation, but no ac- 


tion was taken in either the 1932 ses- 
sion toward the adoption of such a 
law. 

The 72nd Congress of the United 
States has been in session since the 
18th annual meeting of this association 
in Richmond, but no changes was made 
in the basic compensation laws appli- 


| cable to Federal employes, longshoremen 


and harbor workers, and private em- 
ployes in the District of Columbia. 

The Legislatures of Puerto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands also met in reg- 
ular session, while that of Hawaii held 
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For Nine Months 


Authorizations Through Sep- 
tember by I. C. C. Aggregate 
Nearly One Billion 


TS securities of railroads authorized | 


to be issued by orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission during the 
first nine months of the current year 
amounted to $983,589,888, an increase of 
$477,223,067 
security issues aggregating $506,366,821 
during the corresponding period in 1931, 
according to information made public at 
the Commission Oct. 11. 

So far this year a total of $900,466,11) 
has been issued in mortgage bonds alone, 
leaving a remainder of $83,123,777 in other 
security issues for the first nine months 
of 1932. 
total of $469,986,270 in mortgage bonds 
was issued out of total issues of all se- 
curities amounting to $506,366,821. 


As has been the case since the first of | 


the year, few of the bond issues approved 
by the Commission during the 
months have been new capital issues, a 


large portion of such issues being either | 


for refunding operations or capitalization 
of property represented in the surplus ac- 
count for the purpose of obtaining funds 
available for pledge as collateral security 
on loans. 

Failure in most instances to secure nec- 
essary funds from regular banking chan- 
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Uniform Statistics 
On Judiciary Asked 
By Attorney General 


Congress Will Be Asked to 
Provide for Compilation 
Of Data, He Advises Bar 


Association 


Urging the need for uniform judicial 
statistics, the Attorney General of the 
United States, William D. Mitchell, told a 
section of the American Bar Association 
here, Oct. 11, that the Department of 


Justice is studying the course which it 
should follow to attain national leadership 
in this field. 

The Attorney General declared in a 
speech to the National Conference of 
Judicial Council¥ and the Bar Associa- 
tion’s judicial section, that President 
Hoover’s program for Government reor- 
ganization would embrace changes neces- 
sary to accomplish statistical compilation 
on a national basis, when those recom- 
mendations go to Congress in December. 


Congress To Be Asked Tq_Legislate 

“The President will make recommenda- 
tions to Congress at the next session,” said 
Mr. Mitchell, “that will go a long way to- 
wards clearing up the unreliable and in- 
accurate picture upon which the ¢ountry 
is forced to depend. We know that the 
statistics we have are inaccurate, and we 
know that there must be uniformity if 
they are to serve your purpose and ours. 

“The question before us now is whether 
those statistics ought to be compiled by 
the Department of Justice or by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. There is argument on 
both sides. We are not a _ Statistical 
agency, but we need the statistics, and 
we must have them from time to time. 
The question will be answered in time to 
permit of a definite recommendation to 
the next session.” 

Criticism of Project 

Mr. Mitchell related some of the criti- 
cism which he said the Department had 
received after it attempted to carry out 
the mandate of Congress two years ago 
in the direction of compiling such infor- 
mation. The criticism, he asserted, 
amounted to “an assault,” and the critics 
were entirely unmindful of the fact that 
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New Canadian Tariffs 
Are to Be Announced 


Changes Scheduled to Become 
Effective at Midnight Oct. 12 


Changes in the Canadian tariff to be 
made as a result of the recent Imperial 
Economic Conference are expected to be 
announced in Ottawa late Wednesday 
afternoon, Oct. 12, to be made effective 
upon importations after Wednesday mid- 
night, according to a telegram from As- 
sistant Commercial Attache North at 
Ottawa. 

No details are yet officially available, be- 
yond the general indications given out at 
the close of the conference, as to the pre- 
cise commodities covered by the 220 items 
on which the Canadian representatives 
are understood to have promised increased 
tariff preferences to the products of the 
United Kingdom, or as to the tariff 
changes involved by any Canadian agree- 
ments with the other Dominions.—(De- 


| partment of Commerce.) 


Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . . of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


compared with authorized | 


During the period last year a/| 


nine | 





| 


‘Building Industry 


Plans Meeting: on 


Problems of Trade 


Stabilization and Techni- 
cal Questions to Be Con- 
sidered, Commerce De- 
partment Announces 


Special Committees 
To Submit Reports 


| 
Real Property Inventory Spon- 


sored in City of Cleveland | 
Will Be Discussed at Confer- | 
ence on Construction 


A national conference to consider tech- | 
nical problems confronting the construc- 
tion industry and suggestions for stabiliz- 
bey the building business and improving 
| its operating technique has been called for 
Oct. 13 and 14, according to a statement 
made public Oct. 11 at the Department of 
Commerce. 

Recommendations will be received from 
five special committees which for more 
than a year have been studying statisical 
and trade information, realty finance, lo- 
cal organizations, wastes and undesirable 
practices and economic relationships, it 
was stated. Representatives of the De- 
partment of Commerce and of the United 
| States Chamber of Commerce will take 
/part in the meeting, to which members 
of trade and professional organizations 
have been invited. 


| Technical Problems on Program 


The announcement of the conference 
follows in full text: 

Long range and immediate problems 
| facing the construction industry, largely 
| technical in character, will be reviewed 
| at a general meeting to be held under the 
| auspices of a group known as the National 
| Conference on Construction at the Depart- 
|}ment of Commerce Building in Washing- 
ton on October 13 and 14. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, at the request of 
leaders of this major branch of business, 
will participate in the conference, to which 
representatives of trade and professional 
organizations interested in public and 
private construction have been invited. 
Attendance will include architects, en- 
gineers, contractors, building material 
manufacturers, realtors, bankers and in- 
surance executives. 


Recommendations to be Studied 


The meeting will consider the recom- 
mendation of five special committees 
which have been at work for more than 
a year preparing reports on statistical 
and trade information, realty finance, lo- 
cal organizations, wastes and undesirable 
practices, and economic relationships. 

ese committees have developed sug- 
gestions, which this meeting will have 
before it for action, which are designed 
to bring about greater stability in the 
building business and to improve the in- 
dustry’s operating technique through bet- 
ter coordination of the various factors 
in the construction industry. 

In that connection there will be a dis- 
cussion of the real property inventory in 
the City of Cleveland which the National 
Conference on Construction has sponsored. 
This undertaking is now in progress un- 
der the guidance of a Cleveland commit- 
tee, composed of financing and construc- 
tion interests. 

Value of Inventory 


It is expected that this inventory will 
be of great value to the bankers in regu- 
lating their mortgage policy with refer- 
ence to financing new construction as 
well as a guide to other construction in- 
terests concerned in regulating their ac- 
tivities. The leaders of the Conferénce 
hope that this Cleveland undertaking will 
serve as a model for similar surveys in 
other leading cities in the country. | 

Roy D. Chapin, Secretary of Commerce, 
General Chairman of the National Con- 
ference on Construction, and Julius H. 
Barnes, former Chairman of the Board, 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Chairman of the Conference's Executive | 
Committee, will open the meeting. The) 
personnel of the Executive Committee in- 
cludes the following: | 

Benjamin Affleck, president, Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., Chicago, Ill.; Louis K. | 
Boysen, vice president, First Union Trust | 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill; W. W.}| 
Campbell, president, National Builders | 


| 


Supply Association, Campbell Lumber Co., ' 
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Market for Farm Commodities 


Weaker in First Half of Month 


N OST of the leading farm products 
shared in the general weakness of 
commodity markets the first half of 
October, with demand slow in nearly all | 
directions and market sentiment re- 
acting rather sharply from the confident 
tone prevailing the month before, the | 
Bureau of Agriculture Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, announced Oct. 
11 in its weekly summary of farm mar- | 
kets. Additional information made | 
available follows: 

Eggs, wool, apples and potatoes were 
among the exceptions to the downward 
trend. Cotton lost ground on prospects 
of slightly larger production than ex- 
pected. Grain suffered from new crop 
supplies and very slow foreign and do- 
mestic demand. Livestock markets 
weakened further despite the moderate 
supplies offered. Wool prices were about 
steady, hides slightly lower. 

Dairy producis are still unsettled but | 
are holding recent prices fairly well. 
Eggs maintained most of the season’s | 
sharp gains but demand has fallen off 
since prices advanced. Dressed poultry 
is in seasonaly heavier supply, prices 
are uneven but tend lower for fowls and | 
roasting chickens. Potato receipts were ° 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C 


| verse factors have been reported in the 


|Great Britain during August were much 


|}according to a Deparjment of Commerce 


}losses in imports, accounting as they did 


|of the American market for clothing wool. 
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Adverse Factors, However, Are 
Noted in Irish Free State 
And Philippines 


MONG the foreign countries which 
¢ have noted favorable economic de- 
velopments or sentiment in the last week 
are England, France, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Greece, the Union of South Africa, 
Canada and Japan, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce statement Oct. 11 
based on cable and radio advices from its 
offices abroad. 

A slight discouragement has appeared in 
the Philippine Islands, however, and ad- 


Action in Three States 
To Be Decided Later 


Commission Holds Refusal to 
Adjust Intrastate Charges 
To the Interstate Basis Is 
Unjust Discrimination 


Irish Free State. 
full text: 
British business has derived some en-| 
couragement from higher commodity and 
security prices and from the relatively bet- 
ter maintenance of exports than of im- 
ports this year; heavy unemployment per- 
sists however. Exports of live animals and 
farm products from the Irish Free State to 


The statement follows in 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct, 1 required nine States to advance 
intrastate freight rates on certain class 
and commodity traffic to a level with the 
rates prescribed by the Commission for 
interstate application in the so-called 
“Fifteen Per Cent Case,” effective Nov. 1, 
1932. (Docket No. 25135.) 

Refusal of the States of Arkansas, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Texas and Utah, to 
permit the ratiroads to increase their in- 
trastate freight rates in line with these 
| applicable on interstate traffic, was held 
by the Commission to be “unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce.” 

Other Decisions Deferred 


Decisions on failure of the States of 
| Minnesota, Wisconsin, and West Virginia 
| to make the necessary increases in intra- 
| State rates, was not made at this time, 
{since proceedings involving those States 


lower than last year; shipping conditions 
are poor and railway traffic has declined. 
Seasonal improvement, the first gain in 
many months, has appeared in France, 
with unemployment tending to decline, but 
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Trade With Far East 
Revealed Decline of 


Two-fifths in Month 


Exports for August Held Up 
Better Than Imports for 
Period Last Y ar, Savs have not yet been completed. 

* | Action of the carriers serving the State 

Department of Commerce of Arizona in agreeing not to make sur- 
charges on certain commodities excepted 
by the regulatory commission of that 

State, caused the Commission to discon- 

\ tinue the proceedings affecting Arizona. 

| Following the Commission’s order in 

1931 making certain increases in freight 

statement for publication Oct. 12. jrtates on various commodities to enable 

From July to August, imports from the | the carriers to secure additional income 

Far East decreased 37 per cent, partly ; © meet their fixed interest charges, the 

because of lower prices and a weak de-| States involved refused to permit such 

mand for Oriental products, and partly|@4vances on traffic moving intrastate 
because of difficult economic conditions in| Within their respective boundaries. 

the Far East, it was pointed out. Exports Lines Charged Discrimination 

fell off only 10.7 per cent, however. The The railroads moving the traffic pro- 

statement follows in full text: tested to the Commission that such re- 

Efiect’ of “Lower Prices — — in’ discrimination against ~ 
United States combined import and ex- interstate shippers, communities and com- 
port trade with the Far East during Au- mercé, and preference of shippers, com- 
gust, 1932, totaled $48,009,000, contrasted | ™Unities and commerce within the va- 
with $73.657,000 for August, 1931. ‘This| "lous States. The proceedings were then 
decline os approximately 41 per cent af- instituted. ' 

fected in:ports most seriously. Aggregate | _ Commissioner Ernest I. Lewis wrote a 

purchases of Oriental products receded Separate concurring opinion, Commission- 

irom th July total of $45,197,000 to $25,-| "Ss Clyde B. Aitchison and Ezra Brainerd 

031,000, a loss of $20,166,000. dissented, and Commissioner Hugh Tate 

Although this sharp decline of 37 per|‘issented in part. 

cent was attributable especially to lower Commissioner Lewis declared: 

prices for sugar, raw silk, crude rubber,| “In dealing with these cases we must 

jute and a weak demand for all impor- recognize the fact that we face a railroad 

tant Oriental materials, a considerable | Crisis so acute that the Government is 
amount may be attributed to difficult eco-| called upon to loan money, not only to 
nomic conditions prevailing in most of | 8et the carriers through it, but to remove 
the countries of the Far East. so far as possible a menace to financial, 
Sales of Dutch Indies insurance, and fiduciary institutions which 
Netherland Indies was able to sell ae holders of the underlying se- 

American traders sufficient coffee, crude | CU™#HES 0 the piecing 

rubber, tin, copra, and pepper to raise its] | National Well-being Involved 

share in imports from $2,169,000 to $2,-| | “The national well-being—directly, bank 

360,000, but every other leading country in depositors, insurance-policy holders, pub- 

the Far East was affected adversely to a lic institutions, and credit—has become 

greater or less degree by difficult trade deeply involved. While most States have 
cemmmibiogin cooperated with this Commission in its 
Japan, Ching, India, Malays, and the rns ie Heel a pene 
i i s viest actua , nereases on certain 

Philippines suffered the hea traffic which we authorized in Ex parte 

No. 103, there are States which have not 

granted such emergency relief and others 

that have excepted commodities. * * * 

“One State can not, under present con- 
ditions, long remain on a surcharge plateau 
of rates while an adjoining and competi- 
tive State remains on a nonsurcharge 
level. States that have assumed the bur- 
den suffer impositions and injury if an 
adjoining State or States do not likewise 
assume it. Their relationships and group- 
ings often established after long, costly 
litigation are broken; there is dislocation 
of competition between localities, persons, 





The trade of the United States with 
the Far East in August was 41 per cent 
below that of August, 1931, with Ameri- 
can sales holding up better than buying, 





for $18,800,000, or approximately 90 per 
cent of the total reduction in value. 
Ceylon sustained a loss of $831,000; Aus- 
tralia’s share fell off by $802,000, and New 
Zealand's by $217,000, due to the weakness 


Reduction In Exports 

As the result of considerable reductions 
in shipments to every country in the Far 
East, United States exports to the entire 
area during August, 1932, totaled $17,- 
978,000, against $28,960,000 for the corre- 
sponding month in 1931. This recession 
of $10,482,000, or 37 per cent, over a pe- 
riod of 12 months, was doubtless the result 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


| 


of dullness in world markets, combined 


|with declining prices for leading Ameri- | 


can commodities, 

Compared with exporis to the Far East 
for July, 1932, valued at $20,164,000, there 
was a reduction of 10.7 per cent. The 
value of sales to India advanced by 2 per 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


moderate and several important markets 
advanced 5 to 10 cents per.100 pouids. 
Cabbage sells lower in city markets. 
Onions bring nearly steady prices. Apple 
trade is fairly good and some lines are 
a little higher. 

The cotton market during the first 10 
days of October was fairly active but 
sold about a half cent lower than at the 
beginning of the month. Demand for 
spot cotton was moderate and largely 
centered on the white grades for im- 
mediate and prompt shipment. In- 
quiries were mostly for the shorter cot- 
tons, such as % up to and including 1 
inch. Holders of spot cotton continue 
indifferent sellers at present price levels. 

On Oct. 8, the Government estimated 
the indicated 1932 cotton production at 
11,425,000 bales, 500 pounds gross, based 
on conditions as of Oct. 1. Picking 


| and ginning were interrupted by rains 


to some extent in the central States of 


| the Cotton Belt, and harvet made only 


fair progress in the western section. Re- 
ported sales of spot cotton were com- 
paratively light. Exports for the week 
ended Oct. 7 amounted to 225,629 bales 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


‘Foreign Wheat Crop 
Larger Than in 1931 


Yields of Barley, Oats and 
Corn Also Show Increase 


The wheat crop oi 34 foreign countries 
which have reported to date is estimated 
at 2,433,848,000 bushels compared to 2,- 
209,605,000 last year when they represented 
67 per cent of the Northern Hemisphere 
production exclusive of Russia and China, 
the Department of Agriculture stated Oct, 
11 in a summary of foreign crop prospects, 
The bulk of this production is in Europe 
and Canada, the Department’s figures 
show. - 

The Russian crop, according to advices 
to the Department, is estimated at about 
the same as the poor harvest of 1930, while 
India, Japan and Chosen report a total 
of about 9,000,000 bushels below last year. 
Foreign crops fo barley, oats, and corn for 
the countries which have reported are 
estimated as larger than last year, the De- 
partment said. The statement, with tabu- 
|lar matter omitted, follows in full text: 

Wheat and Rye 

Estimates of the 1932 wheat production 
in 34 foreign countries reported to date 
total 2,433,848,000 bushels compared with 
2,209,605,000 bushels produced in the same 
countries in 1931 when they represented 
about 67 per cent of the Northern Hemis- 
phere wheat crop exclusive of Russia and 
China. 

The Canadian crop was estimated on 
Sept. 10 at 467,150,000 bushels compared 
| with 304,144,000 bushels in 1931 and 420,- 
| 672,000 busheis in 1930. Early inspections 
show the crop to be of good quality. 

The production in 26 European countries 





Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 
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Property 
In North Carolina ! 
Reduced in Year | 


Governor Gardner Declares | | 
| 





| 


Cut Is the Largest Ever || 
Brought About in Single | 


Year in Any State 


’ Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 11. ||) 

Property taxes in North Carolina were || 
cut more than 20 per cent for the fiscal ||| 
year 1931-32, according to a recent state- | 
ment by Governor O. Max Gardner. This | 
is the first year of State operation of | 
schools and maintenance of roads, he ex- 
plained. The reduction is the largest ever 
brought about in a single year in any! 
State, the Governor asserted. His state- 
ment foilows in full sext: 

The total property tax levy in North 
Carolina for the fiscal year 1931-32 showed | 
a decrease of $12,228,000—or 20.4 per céht— | 
compared with ‘the levy of the preceding 
year. This is the largest tax reduction on | 
land and property ever achieved in a single | 
year in tne entire history of the State. 

County Levies Reduced | 

The figures just completed by the Tax 
Commission show a total property tax levy 
of $59,911,000 in 1930, and a drop to $47,- | 
684.000 in 1931—-the first year to have the | 
benefit of the 1931 school and road legisla- | 
tion, and of the legislative and adminis- 
trative economies put into effect in local 
government. | 

The analysis of the Tax Commission | 
shows the remarkable reduction in county | 
levies of $10,055,000, in district levies of | 
$1,704,000, and in municipal levies of 
$469,000. 

Mecklenburg County, with a total re- 
duction of $849,000, led the reduction pa- ||) 
rade, followed by Buncombe with a $750,-) 
000 reduction, and Gaston with $449,000.) 
Counties which felt the burden of prop-| 
erty levies have reduced substantially 
without regard to type of county or geo- ||| 
graphical location. Johnston showed a| 
reduction of $313,000, Forsyth $402,000, | 
Wake $326,000, Durham $393,000, Nash 
$263,000, Guilford $323,000, Pitt $217,000, | 
New Hanover $236,000, Davidson $288,000, 
Rowan $258,000, Wilson $231,000, Beaufort 
$151,000, Rutherford $200,000, Richmond 
$189,000, Union $172,000, and Edgecombe 
$189,000. Each of the 100 counties re- 
duced its levy on property. A few of the 
very small counties, however, had their 
reduction for operations largely offset by 
the substantial but necessary increase in 
their levies for debt service; that is, pay-| 
ment of bond principal and interest. | 


Percentage of Reduction 


Currituck County received the largest 
percentage of decrease. In this county | 
the 1931 levy was 53.4 per cent less than 


Levies _ | 











« « « 
Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Markets for farm products weaker in early 
October, says Department of Agriculture. 


Page 1, col. 5 


Concluding section of monthly report of 
Crop Reporting Board. 
Page 6, col, 4 
Wheat crop in 34 foreign nations larger 
than last year, says Agriculture Department. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Commercial grain stocks generally 
culture, 


Page 3, col. 


s . 
Aviation 
Award for injury to plane pilot sustained 


a paid employe and not an independent con- 
tractor. 
Page 5, col. 6 
More airway maps and fewer nautical 
charts distributed by Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in last fiscal year. 
Page 6, col. 6 


es 

Banks and Banking 

Law on _ double liability assessment on 
shares in Oregon State bank as it relates to 
homestead property, is construed. 

Page 6, col. 6 

Joint committee in Boston reserve area to 
ald owners of homes who are experiencing 
mortgage difficulties. 


of bank liquidating forces. 

South Carolina Governor urges withhold- 
ing of mortgage foreclosures until Federal 
home loan banks begin to function. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation ‘‘E” 
general 5s 1962 added to Maine legal invest- 
ment list. 


Officers named for Federal Home Loan 


Bank at Indianapolis. 


Census 


Activities of Bureau of Census in collect- 
ing information on construction materials 
outlined by Director of Census. 


Congress 


valid by State Supreme Court of Appeals. 


Construction 


construction industry, 
ment announces. 


Activities of Bureau of Census in collect- 
ing information on construction 
outlined by Director of Census. 


reasury. 
Corporation Finance 


Corporation Commissioner. 


tion Finance Corporation to State of Texas ; 
for. relief of flood sufferers in Brewster Highways 
County. Virginia Highway Commission not to 
| Page 3, col. 2| award contracts to firms in States where 
| Virginia contractors are barred from bidding 
Current Law on highway work. ¥ 
Latest decisions of Federal and State i: J Page 2, col. 
ee page 4, col, 3, INternational Finance 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Customs Page 7, col. 6 


ent Appeals. Page 4, col. 1 





the 1930 levy. Other counties receiving | 
the largest percentage reductions were 
Tyrrell and Columbus, 38 per cent each, 
Warren and Vance 36 per cent each, 
Northampton and Gates 35 per cent each, 
Hertford 33 per cent, Richmond 31 per 
cent, and Johnston 30 per cent. One)! 
county received a reduction of more than 
50 per cent; 10 counties received a reduc- 
tion of between 30 and 40 per cent; 50 
counties between 20 and 30 per cent; 33 
counties between 10 and 20 per cent; and 
six counties less than 10 per cent. ° 


The $12,250,000 reduction for the entire 
State means that the property tax bill 
of the ¢itizens, businesses and industries 
of North Carolina were called upon to 
pay only four-fifths as much property 
taxes in 1931 as in 1930. In other words, 
the economies put into practice in the ad- 
ministration of local government in North 
Carolina last year left $12,250,000 nor- 
mally taken in property taxes in the 
pockets of the taxpayers for personal use 
and for productive purposes. This is the 
biggest tax reduction on land and property 
ever provided to the citizenship of North 
Carolina. It is also probably the biggest 
reduction ever brought about in a single, 
year in any State. | 

Equally signification as this reduction of ! 
$12,250,000 in property taxes is the fact 
that the cost of operation of the depart-| 
ments and institutions of the State has) 
been reduced from $8,658,000 in 1929 to $6,- 
167,000 in 1932, a reduction of 29 per cent. 


Salary Item Lowered | 


| 

One of the most important items in the} 
more economical administration of State 
government is that of salaries and wages 
paid to personnel. The year ended June 
30, 1932, showed a reduction in salary 
costs and elimination of personnel of sub- 
stantially $2,750,000 in a single year in 
salaries of officials and employes paid out 
of the State Treasury. 

The administration has conscientiously 
faced its task of bringing expenditures for 
governmental services in line with the re- 
duced ability of the citizens of the State 
to support government. In the first year 
of the present administration the Gov- 
ernor, as Director of the Budget, reduced 











legislative appropriations to departments | 


and institutions in the amount of $1,450,- 
000, in the second year he cut $2,100,000 
from appropriations, and in the third year 
$2,700,000. This present year all depart- 
ments and institutions are required to op- 
erate on a basis cf spending only 70 per 
cent of legislative appropriations. 


institutions this year will be cut $2,800,000 
under legislative appropriations to these 
departments and institutions. The total 
reduction in legislative appropriations 
made to departments and institutions in 
the four-year period made directly through 
the Director of the Budget exceeds the 
total of $9,000,000. 


I am pleased to give this information| Stantial injury to “the asbestos mining | 


to the people of North Carolina and I 
do not hesitate to say that the 1929 and 


1931 General Assemblies did much more | dustry 


to reduce taxes and the cost of govern- 
ment and at the same time to maintain 


public service on an efficient basis than! 


has a General Assembly of any other State 
of the Union in this period of economic 
hardship. 


“convict” or “forced” labor. 


| would infer from the complaints that there 


Education 


Library of Congress, accessions listed. 


Page 4, col. 7 


Government books and publications listed 
State publications listed. 


Page 4, col. 7 Iron and Steel 





Further testimony in opposition to 


charges of unfair competition in the sale 
of Russian asbestos in this country was | 


heard by the Tariff Commission on Oct. 11.} 
The Commission was told by Samuel | 
D. Stein, counsel for Asbestos, Ltd., Inc., | 
of New York City, asbestos importers, that 
the large American manufacturers of as- 
bestos products are seeking, with the aid) 
of the Canadians and the Rhodesians, to 
remove any threat of competition from 
Russia, the third major producer, and to} 
place the independent manufacturers of 
asbestos products, who do not own foreign 
sources of supply, at their mercy. 
Found No “Convict” Output 


Mr. Stein’s client, N. E. Newman, pres- 
ident of Asbestos, Ltd., Inc., contradicted | 
charges made in the complaint filed with! 
the Commission relative to competition of | 
Russian asbestos. He declared that he! 
found no evidence, during his visit in 
1931 to the Russian mines, of the use of! 


Mr. Stein declared that his client was 
not mentioned in the original complaint 
filed by the domestic producers in De- 
cember of 1930, but only in a_ briefly 
amended complaint filed about four 
months later when the name of his client | 
was for the first time linked to that of 
Amtorg. Neither of the respondents, As- 
bestos, Ltd., Inc., or Amtorg, knew of these 


he said. 
Imports Since 1924 
Mr. Stein declared that Asbestos, Ltd., 


1924 “without complaint by anybody,” al- 


Russian asbestos had been imported for 
15 years previous to 1929. 


proceedings only because the Russians, in 
September, 1930, had made a contract with 
us to advise them about the marketing of 
Russian asbestos in the United States.” 
The original complainants, he said, were 
two small Arizona mines, and a small 
mine in Vermont joined them only about 
four months ago. The complaint charges, 
he said, that Russian competition is re- 
sulting in the “destruction of” or sub- 


industry of the United States” or “pre- 
venting the establishment of such an in- 
or restraining or monopolizing 
trade in that industry 
States.” 

Effect of Economic Conditions 


“The well-known visitor from Mars 


had been no world-wide economic up- 





New Road Contract Policy 
Is Adopted in Virginia 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 11. 

In the future, the State Highway Com- 
mission will not award contracts to firms 
in States where Virgini 


heaval in 1929 and 1930, and that we in 
| this country are today still building two- 
|Car garages and are still buying first na- 
tional bank stock at over $6,000 a share, 
{and that these little American asbestos 


READERS’. 


in- 
creased in week, says Department of Agri-| 


4] partment. 


on ground that airman delivering plane was | 


Page 7, col. 1 | 
North Carolina calls series of conferences 


Page 7, col. 1 | 
Page 7, col. 2 


Page 7, col. 4 


Page 2, col. 6 


Page 8, col. 3 


Redistricting Act of Virginia is held in- 
Page 1, col. 3 | 


National conference called on problems of 
Commerce Depart- 


Page 1, col. 5 
materials | 

Page 8, col. 3 
Completion of 239 buildings in Federal 
rogram during September announced by 


Page 1, col. 2 


Policy adopted in Oregon to prevent sale 
of fraudulent securities described by State 


Page 8, col. 5) 
Loan of $19,000 advanced by Reconstruc- 


Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 


Page 4, col. 7 


| Amtorg or the Soviet government or that 
he had ever owned any interest in Amtorg| 


proceedings before the end of March, 1931, | 


had been importing Russian asbestos since | 
though the complaint charges that no! 

“T submit it is a fair inference,” he said, | 
\“that my client was dragged into these 


It is conservatively estimated that the| 
cost of operating State departments and | 


in the United) 








. s 
Engineering . 

Model B soo for disposal of municipal 
waste and plan of collection at Fredericks- 
Nese Va., explained by City Manazer, 

Page 8, col. 1 





e s 
Exporting and Importing 
Representatives of importers of asbestos 
deny that Russian asbestos in unfairly com- 
petitive in American market at hearing be- 
fore Tariff Commission. 








Page 2, col. 2 
Netherlands raises import duties provi- 
| Sionally by new surtax, says Commerce De- 


Page 7, col. 4 
|. Irish shipments to England decline sharply 
in August, says Commerce Department. 
Page 3, col, 3 
Trade with Far East declined two-fifths in 
| August, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 6 | 


| Journal of the Court of Claims of the 
| United States. 


Page 4, col. 1 

Attorney General discusses necessity for | 

| uniform judicial statistics at meeting of | 

American Bar Association. | 

| Page 1, col. 4 

Remedies for overcrowding of legal pro- 

fession are considered by Assistant Secre- 

tary of State Rogers in address before 
American Bar Association. 


Page 3. col. 3 

Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. 

Page 4, col. 1 


‘Foreign Relations 


Continuation of full text of report of spe- 
cial commission of League of Nations which 
investigated situation in Manchuria. 

Page 4, col. 5 

President offers tribute to Columbus in 
Columbus Day message. 

Page 2, col. 6 


General Business Conditions 


Weekly review of world trade dealing with | 
countries of Europe as issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Page 5, col. 7 
Sections of monthly Survey of Current 
| Business dealing with iron and steel, chemi- 
|; cal and textile industries. 


Page 6, col. 7 

Business improves in eight foreign coun- 

tries, according to Commerce Department 
reports. 

Page 1, col. 6 


|'Government Finance 


Dajly statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Health 


Model plant for disposal of municipal 
waste and plan of collection at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., explained by City Manager. 

Page 8, col. 1 

How smallpox outbreaks in Philippine 
Islahds were stopped by vaccination de- 
scribed by Oklahoma Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Health. / 


Page 7, col. 4 


Page 8, col. 1 

Heavy wave of scarlet fever prevalence in 
Illinois is noted, says State Department of 
| Public Health. 
| Page 3, col. 3 


Investments 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation ‘“E” 
general 5s 1962 added to Maine legal invest- 


ment list. 
Page 7, col. 4 





German railway policy of not purchasing 
supplies at present time said to affect steel 














Unfair Competition in Russian Asbestos 
Denied at Hearing Before Tariff Commission 


justice for the little fellow as for the big 
fellow.” 

Mr. Newman testified that he visited! 
the Russian asbestos mines in 1931, and 
that he was told that there was no such 
thing as “convict” or “forced” labor em- 
ployed in these operations, 

He denied that any part of the capital 
stock of his firm was ever controlled by 
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SUMMARY. 


industry, says Commerce Department. 
Page 7, col. 


Labor 


bor and Industry. 


Page 8, col. 6 
Gainful employment of women increased 


in 30 years, Census Bureau reports. 


Page 1, col. 1 


Law Enforcement 


Policy adopted in Oregon to prevent sale 
of fraudulent securities described by State 


Corporation Commissioner. 


Page 8, col. 5 
Attorney General discusses necessity for 
uniform judicial statistics at meeting of 


American Bar Association. 


gain, says Commerce Department. 
Revival of panning for 


State Director of Natural Resources. 


2| 


Problem of replacement in industry of 
ysically handicapped upon rehabilitation 
discussed by Assistant Director of Reha- 
bilitation, Pennsylvania Department of La- 


| ‘ Page 1, col. 4 | 
| Federal Courts {Mines and Minerals 


Soft coal and anthracite production shows 


Page 6, col. 3 
gold in Mother | 
Lode country of California is described by | 
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» » 


level prescribed in “Fif- 
Page 1, col. 7 


States to interstate 
teen Per Cent Case.’ 


° ° 
| Shipping 

Trend toward construction of larger ships 
noted in American shipyards. 

Page 6, col. 3 

More airway maps and fewer nautical 
charts distributed by Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in last’ fiscal year. 


State Courts 


Redistricting Act of Virginia is held in- 
valid by State Supreme Court of Appeals. 
Page 1, col. 3 


Page 6, col. 6 


‘State Finance 


Government costs in South Dakota in- 
crease in 1931, according to Census Bureau 
summary. 


Page 7, col. 3 


Supreme Court 


Petitions for rehearings denied by Su- 
| preme Court. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Journal and calendar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States for Oct. 11. 


Page 8, col. 3| Page 4, col. 4 

Supreme Court, hears arguments on al- 

Motor Transport leged excess payment of $1,300,000 to Great 
Fewer automobile fatalities occur in orthern Line under Transportation Act. 


States having uniform vehicle laws, says De- 


partment of Commerce. 


Page 2, col. 7 | 


| 
Patents 
Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 


ent Appeals. 


Page 4, col. 1 


President 


President Hoover sends message to be read 
E Day observances of Young 
| Men’s Christian Association. 


at Founders’ 


Page 3, col. 2 


)President’s day at the Executive Offices. 
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Production Statistics 


Soft coal and anthracite production shows 


gain, says Commerce Department. 


Public Utilities 


Page 6, col. 3! 


Regulation of holding companies through 
their operating units urged by David E. 


Lilienthal, member of Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission, before bar group. 
Page P col. 


Trade Commission on 


operating companies is given, 


Page 5, col. 4 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation “E” 
general 5s 1962 added to Maine legal invest- 


ment list. 


Senate Bankin 
sends re resentatl 
into affairs of Insull comnanies. 


Page 2, col. 6 
New apraisal of property of Lone Star Gas 
‘exas filed with Oklahoma Corpora- 


Co. of 
tion Commission, 


Page 2, col. 4 


'Radio 


Radio decisions are announced by the | 


Federal Radio Commission, 


Page 7, col. 3! 


Railroads 


Rail issues authorized by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for nine-month period 


increase over last year. 


Page 1, col. 4 | 
Decisions in rate cases announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6, col. 3 | 
German railway policy of not purchasing 
supplies at present time said to affect steel 


industry, says Commerce Department. 


Page 7, col. 2 
Supreme Court hears arguments on al- 
excess payment of $1,300,000 to Great 


lege 
Northern Line under Transportation Act. 
Page 4, col. 


Interstate Commerce Commission orders 
increase in intrastate freight rates in nine 
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Delay Beyond Time Limit 


Precludes Injury Payment 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Oct. 


The provision of the North Dakota work- 
men’s compensation law which authorizes 
| the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau 
allow original claims to be made within a 


Page 7, col. 4 
and Currency Committee 
ve to Chicago to inquire 


Page 4, col. 1 


Tariff 


Canadian tariff changes expected to be 
announced Oct. 12 and to become effective 
at midnight on that date, Commerce De- 
partment is informed. 


Page 1, col. 4 
Representatives of importers of asbestos 
deny that Russian asbestos in unfairly com- 
petitive in American market at hearing be- 
fore Tariff Commission. 
Page 2, col. 2 
Netherlanas raises import duties provi- 
sionally, by new surtax, says Commerce De- 
partment. 


Page 7, col. 4 
Taxation 


Connecticut to seek exemption from Fed- 
eral check tax on disbursements by Ameri- 
can Legion from fund established by State 
for veterans. 

Page 3, col. 7 

Decisions promulgated by Board of Tax 
Appeals summarized. 

Page 4, col. 6 


Property taxes in North Carolina reduced 
20 per cent in fiscal year, says Governor 


2 | Gardner. 
Transcript of testimony before Federal 
income from fees 
charged by Associated Gas & Electric Co. to 


Page 2, col. 1 

Nationgl Association of Attorneys General 

to study relation of Federal and State tax 
powers. 

Page 1, col. 1 


Territories 


How smallpox outbreaks in Philippine 
Islands were stopped by vaccination de- 
scribed by Oklahoma Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Health. 

Page 8, col. 1 


Veterans 


Connecticut to seek exemption from Fed- 
eral check tax on disbursements by Ameri- 
can Legion from fund established by State 
for veterans. 


Page 3, col. 7 


e . 
Wild Life 
Fire protection greatly facilitates increase 


of game in Alabama National Forest, says 
Agriculture Department. 


Page 3, col. 6 
‘Workmen’s Compensation 


Changes in workmen’s compensation laws 
in the United States and Canada during 
1932 legislative year reviewed. 

Page 1, col. 2 


Award for injury to plane pilot sustained 
or ground that airman delivering plane was 
a paid employe cnd not an independent con- 
tractor. 


Page 5, col. 6 

Delay beyond time limit of one year for 
1| filing claims held to preclude recovery for 
injury, according to North Dakota decision. 
Page 2, col. 4 





Act on Redistricting 
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Of Virginia Invalid 


‘State Supreme Court of Ap- 


Executive Tribute 
Paid to Columbus 





President Praises Contribution 
Of Compatriots to 


President Hoover in a message on Co- 
lumbus Day, Oct. 12, paid tribute to the 
part played by Columbus’ compatriots who 
followed him to American shores in en- 
riching “national life in terms of art, 
letters and many of the most construc- 
tive occuvations.” 


American Life | 
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Traffic Fatalities 


Fewer for States 


With Uniform Act 


Secretary Chapin Declares 
Record Indicates Need of 
Adoption of Standard Law 
Throughout the Nation 








The message, made public Oct. 11 by 
the White House, follows: 
The anaual celebration of Columbus Day 


serves not only to commemorate the 
glorious uchievement of the great discov- 
erer but also to remind the millions of his 
compatriots who have followed him to 
these shores of the blessings they have 
found in this land of hope and oppor- 
tunity. ‘They on their part have en- 
riched our national life in terms of art, 
letters, and many of the most useful con- 
structive occupations. I send them my 
cordial greetings. 


Public Construction 
Program Registers 
Progress in Month 








Neen gag een A ae 


Completion of 239 Projects 


Having a Value of More) 


Than 89 Millions Noted 
By the Treasury 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the projects and the stage each project 
has reached in the process of completion: 


Status of $700,000,000 program as of Sept. 
30, 1932. (Total specific authorization to date, 
$496,463,942.26.) 


$89,391,219.04. (Not listed.) 

Under contract either in whole or in part, 
390 projects, total limit, $311,472,923.22. 

Sites purchased in the District of Columbia, 
$28,047,504. 

Bids in, on market or in specification stage, 
121 projects, total limit, $38,340,300. 

Drawing stage: 

Supervising architect, 16 projects, total limit, 
$3,259,500; private architects, 31 projects, total 
limit, $13,735,000. 

Land owned, ready for drawing, 1 project, 
total limit, $150,000. 

Sites advertised for, examined and awaiting 
selection, three projects, total limit, $1,500,000. 

Held for amended legislation or for other 
reasons, projects, total limit, $9,935,000. 

Available for purchase of sites in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $632,496. 

Total specific authorization, $496,463,942.26. 


Officers for Loan Bank 
At Indianapolis Named 





The principal officers for the Sixth Dis- 
trict Federal Home Loan Bank at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., are announced by Frank- 
lin W. Fort, Chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, as_ follows: 
Chairman, Arthur F. Hall, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., president of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company; vice chairman, 
S. Rudolph Light, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
former vice president of the Upjohn 
Chemical Co., of Kalamazoo; president, H. 
T. Donaldson, of Lansing, Mich., of the 
Union Building and Loan Association, 


Lansing.—(Issued by Federal Home Loan 
| Bank Board.) 








Projects completed, 239 buildings, total limit, | 


Automobiles ate taking a smaller toll 
of lives in States which have adopted uni- 


| form vehicle laws and regulations, accord- 


ing to a Department of Commerce state- 
ment Oct. 11. Fatalities were reported to 
be 30 per cent lower in States having the 
standard drivers’ license law. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Improve? safety records of States which 
have adopted uniform vehicle laws and 
regulations are shown in reports presented 
by the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety to Secretary of Commerce Chapin, 
General ‘Chairman of the Conference, at 
a meeting held at the Department of 
Commerce. According to these reports 
States having the standard drivers’ license 
law show more than 30 per cent better 
records as to motor fatalities than States 
which have not yet adopted this system 
for curbing irresponsible and _ reckless 
driving on the highways. 

Benefits of Standard Law 

| In the opinion of Secretary Chapin: 
/“The need for uniform motor vehicle laws 
throughout the country is self-evident. 
The Uniform Vehizle Code for State legis- 
lation which was revised and brought up 
|to date two years ago furnishes an in- 
| valuable basis for States desiring to bring 
their laws up to the best modern and uni- 
form standard. 

“It is gratifying to observe from studies 
of official statistics that on a comparative 
basis the States having motor vehicle laws 
in harmony with the Uniform Vehicle 
Code show clearly improved records, par- 
ticularly the States having the standard 
drivers’ Jicense law with examination of 
all new drivers and strong centralized 
State motor vehilce administration. Hope 
for still greater advancement is held out 
by the fact that such States have shown 
from year to year progressive improvement 
in their fatality rates as compared with 
States not having the standard drivers’ 
license system. 





Condition of Vehicles 


“It is also gratifying to learn that 
greater attention is being paid in many 
States to proper periodic inspections of 
the condition of all motor vehicles operat- 
ing over the highways. It is noteworthy 
that the States which are doing most in 
the way of checking up on condition of 
motor vehicles in the hands of the public 
are the States with drivers’ license systems 
and well administered motor vehicle de- 
| partments. Thus, the driver's license sys- 
| tem, good administration of the motor 
vehicle laws and due attention to the con- 
dition of the vehicles go hand in hand 
|and doubtless account for a large part of 
ithe better records of the States which have 
| adopted these measures.” 

Secretary Chapin emphasized the impor- 
; tance of the work being done by the Na- 
| tional Conference and by the participating 
organizations on behalf of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code. He assured the Conference 
Executive Committee of every practicable 
assistance from the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Those attending the meeting, besides 
Secretary Chapin, were: 

E. W. James, United States Bureau of 


year from the date of injury upon showing 
of reasonable cause is a limitation upon 
| the Bureau and does not permit an award 
}upon a claim filed within a year from a 
subsequent serious manifestation of dis- 
ability, according to a decision of the 
|State Supreme Court in the case of 
Bjorseth v. State Workmen’s Compensa- 





or any other Soviet organization. 

He contradicted the allegation made in 
the complaint before the Commission that 
no Russian asbestos was imported for 15 
years prior to 1929, and introduced in- 
voices showing tonnages of Russian as- 
bestos brought in by his firm between 
1924 and 1929 from an organization in 


Germany which had complete control of 
Russian exports. 


Confidential List Submitted 


He also introduced a list of the sales 
of asbestos by his company, showing the 
buyers, grades sold and prices. The list 
was received by the Commission as a confi- 


counsel. 

Mr. Newman testified that he sold much 
asbestos in 1929 and 1930 at a loss al- 
though some was disposed of at a profit. 
He imported no Russian asbestos after 
his contract with Amtorg in 1930, he said. 

The Russian product, he said, is gen- 
erally comparable to the Rhodesian. Rus- 
| Sian short fiber, he testified, was not suit- 
able for paper stock because of its harsh- 
ness and bad color. 

Supply and apparent demand dictates 
prices in the asbestos industry, he said. 
Fear of shortage of supplies, he declared, 
have caused many buyers to contract for 
more than their requirements in order to 
insure adequate supplies. 

Proposal for Asbestos Cartel 
_Mr. Newman testified that the forma- 
| tion of an asbestos cartel has been a sub- 
ject of discussion in the industry since 
1925, and that practically all the mine 
owners in Canada have been favorable 
to it. He said that members of the in- 
dustry have discussed it with him since 
the present proceedings have been insti- 
tuted. 

Mr. Newman testified further that it 
was the consensus of opinion among the 
Canadian producers that the main obstacle 


which was termed by one interest as “an 
old-fashioned company” which would not 
|cooperate with the rest of the industry. 
|He declared that at a conference with 
| Albert Barnes, counsel for the complain- 


ing about @ quota system jor asbestos, Mr. 
Barnes stated that he “would see what 
could be done” with the Johnson’s com- 
pany. Mr. Barnes took the position, he 
said, that other than the Johnson's com- 
pany the matter could be worked out sat- 





‘mines would have prospered and devel- 
;oped into a great industry but for the 
Russian invasion of 1930.” 

| This proceeding, Mr. Stein asserted, “is 


isfactorily and that “some legal way out 
| could be worked out” to permit the system. 
| The Proposed quota system which was 
discussed, Mr. Newman testified, was to 


r contractors are| merely the latest attempt on the part of | Allocate a share of the United States | 
barred from bidding on highway work, it'| large American manufacturers of asbestos | Market to Russia, subject to the approval | 


Was announced from the office of the Com- | products, with the active help or benignant | Of Moscow, which Mr. Newman endeavored 


mission. 


|neutrality on the part of the Canadian 


|to obtain. Following negotiations with 


Under this new policy, it was explained, | producers and of the Rhodesians, to ex- | Russia relative to a quota system and sub- 
Maryland, North Carolina and Tennessee! clude Russian asbestos from the Ameri-|Sequent delays in the execution of such 


contractors are immediately barred from)can market and carve up that market |a system, the witness testified, 
bidding on Virginia highway work, due| among ihemselves alone to the serious | suspicious,” 


“Russia got 
and accused him of “working 


to the fact that in these States proposals | disadvantage and jeopardy of the many | with Mr. Barnes.” 


for bids on highway construction are not 


independent manufacturers of asbestos 


In reply to a question propounded by 


dential exhibit over objection of opposing | 


to a cartel wpuld be the Johnson's Co., | 


ants, relative to the possibility of bring- | 


The claimant sustained an injury con- 
| sisting of the frtezing of a toe. No serious 
| consequences were noted for 10 months 
| thereafter and no claim for compensation 
| was filed until more than a year had 
elapsed from the original injury. The 
;court held that. the statutory limitation | 
|applied and that the Bureau was without | 
| power to make an award. 

| 


New Appraisal Is Filed 
For Lone Star Gas Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. 11 

A new appraisal of the property of the | 
Lone Star Gas Company of Texas, which 
operates through a subsidiary, the Com- 
munity Natural Gas Co., in 26 Oklahoma | 
towns, has just been filed with the State 
Corporation Commission. 

The appraisal of the properties in 
Oklahoma and Texas was made by a Fort 
Worth firm of consulting engineers follow- 
ing the failure of the members of the 
Oklahoma Commission to agree upon a 
new rate for gas after an investigation and 
| hearings that extended over a year. 

The report places the reproduction 
value at slightly more than $53,000,000, as 
against the company’s claim of nearly 
$72,000,000. The actual present-day value 


$41,000,000. 


tion Bureau. | 


| stitutional right to vote for Representatives 


| Tennesse? Redistricting Act is pending in 





is estimated by the engineers at about) pealed by the subsequent Reapportionment 


peals Holds Statute Is Un- 
constitutional 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ground that the districts created did not 
comply with the requirement that they 
be as nearly as practicable equgl in popu- 
lation. 


A Federal court sitting in Kentucky re- 
cently held that the Commonwealth’s 
statute creating new districts to comply 
with changes in apportionment is void 
for gross inequality in population between 
the respective districts. In both the Mis- 
sissippi and Kentucky cases, the courts 
declared that the provision of the act 
of Congress requiring that the districts 
be as nearly as practicable equal in num- 
ber of inhabitants was a mandatory pro- 
vision and that failure to comply there- 
with deprived a voter of his Federal con- 


at a legal election. 
The quesiion of the validity of the 1931 


a Federal court sitting in that State. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
held, at its last term, that the congres- 
sional redistricting acts passed by the 
Legislatures of New York, Minnesota and 
Missouri were void because the Governor’s 
signature thereto was not had. 

Early this year, the Illinois Conges- 
sional Apportionment Act of 1931 was de- 
clared invalid, on the ground of inequality 
of population between districts, by the 
Illinois Supreme Court, which held that 
the equality of population requirement of 
the Act of Congress of 1911 was not re- 


Act of 1929. 





}rope have harvested large crops of good 
quality grain but the crops in the export- 
| ing countries of the Danube Basin and in 
Poland are considerably smaller than last 
| year and are of poor quality. 

Estimates of the wheat production in 
Russia in either 1931 or 1932 are not avail- 


sioner Christy at Berlin believes that the 
1932 harvest did not differ greatly from 
the poor harvest in 1931. 
}in three North African countries is about 
the same as in 1931. 

Three Asiatic countries, India, Japan 
and Chosen, report a total production 
about 9,000,000 bushels less than last year. 
Agricultural Commissioner Dawson at 
Shanghai estimates the wheat crop in 
| Manchuria at only 40 per cent of the 1931 
harvest. 

Lowest Damage in Argentina 


|} wheat in Argentina is 19,743,000 acres, 
which is 14 per cent above the final esti- 
mate of 17,295,000 acres sown last year 
| but is 7 per cent below the 21,283,000 acres 
;sown in 1930-31. 
'that 618,000 acres of the area sown had 
| been destroyed by locusts up to October 
|/and that further damage is probable. Pre- 





scught from firms in other States unless| products in the United States who do not | Newell Ellison, counsel for the Amtorg | limigary reports from Australia indicate 


a majority of their stock is owned in the 
States where the cantracts are to be 
awarded. 


}own forzign sources of supply.” 


| “All we ask and we are sure we shall|had had no authority to act for Soviet | 


Trading Co., Mr. Newman stated that he 


| receive it,” said Mr. Stein, “is the same Russia in the formation of a cartel. 





that a larger area has been sown in that 
country. 
The 1932 rye crop in 20 European coun- 


Wheat Yield in 34 Foreign Nations Larger 
Than Last Year, Says Federal Crop Survey 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


is reported at 1,510,345,000 bushels com-, tries is estimated at 912,428,000 bushels 
pared with 1,433,036,000 bushels in 1931.) compared with 756,643,000 bushels in 1931 
The countries of central and western Eu-| and 898,580,000 bushels in 1930. Germany, 


| 


able but Assistant Agricultural Commis- | 


The production | 


The second estimate of the area sown to) 


\ 


Official reports stated | 





|countries, which last year accounted for 
; nearly 63 per cent of the Northern Hem- 


Poland and Czechoslovakia, the principal 
rye producting countries, aside from Rus- 
sia, report much larger crops. 

The 1932 barley production in 27 foreign 


isphere total, exclusive of Russia and 
China, amounts to 988,813,000 bushels, an 
increase of about 9 per cent over the pro- 
duction in those countries last year. 

Canada reports an increase of nearly 31 
per cent, and the European countries a 
combined incease of nearly 13 per cent, 
while the North African and Asiatic coun- 
tries reported show decreases of about 13 
and 4 per cent, respectively. The 1932-33 
estimate of the area sown to barley in 
Argentina is 1,458,000 acres, which is a 
little larger than any previous acreage on 
record. 





Oats Crop Improves 
The 1932 oats crop in 23 foreign coun- | 
tries reported, which last year accounted 
for 58 per cent of the Northern Hemis- | 
phere total, exclusive of Russia and China, | 
amounts to 2,064,924,000 bushels, an in-| 
crease of 10 per cent over the 1931 produc- 
tion in those countries, Canada shows an 
increase of nearly 29 per cent, and the | 
European countries an increase of nearly 
6 per cent. The 1932-33 area sown to 
oats in Argentina is estimated at 3,509,000 
| acres, about 1 per cent larger than that 
of the previous year. 


Senate Committee Sends 


Investigator to Chicago 


James E. Stewart, in charge of the in- 
terim work of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee in connection with 
the investigation of stock market prac- 
tices, left Washington Oct. 11 for Chicago 
‘to look into the affairs of the Insull com- 
panies, it was announced orally at the 
Mr. Stewart is acting 
under the instructions of Senator Norbeck 
(Rep.), of South Dakota, chairman of the 


Committee office. 


Committee. 


Public Roads, Department of Agriculture; 
A. B. Barber, Chamber of Commerce of 
United Siates of America, Director of the 
Conference; Charles P. Clark and A. J. 
Montgomery, American Automobile Asso- 
ciation; Norman Damon, National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce; Charles 
Gordon, American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation; H. J. Horner, Motor and Equip- 
ment Whouesalers’ Association; Dr. Julius 
H. Parmelee and William E. Hall, Ameri- 
can Raiiway Association; C. W. Stark, 
Chainber of Commerce of the United 
States of America; A. W. Whitney, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters; Sidney J. Williams, National 
Safety Council. 
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Solution of State President Praises 
And Federal Tax 1 ou"S Mer Cre“P Of Legal Profession Discussed 


Questions Sought 


State Attorneys General to 
Study Formula to Guide 
Future Laws and Court 
Rulings on the Subject | 





| 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
his falth he will be dealt with as an or-| 
dinary individual. We must understand | 
that he is nothing less than that.” He 
called for a greater reinvigoration and 
rededication of Attorneys General to the 
cause of “honest, strict, prompt, and com- 
plete enforcement of the law.” 

Large Revenue Removed 

The immunity of Federal and State in- 
strumentalities from taxation has removed | 
large sources of revenue from the taxing) 
powers of both the States and the Na- 
tion, Mr. Youngquist said. 

The tendency has been, at least during 
recent years, toward broadening the field) 
of subjects admissible to tax, he declared, 
citing the Fox Films case in which the 
Supreme Court held that patent royalties 
were subject to State taxation. That de- 
cision reversed a previous decision handed 
down in 1928, Mr. Youngquist explained. 

The rule under which Federal and State 
agencies are exempt should cut no deeper 
than its purpose, the Assistant Attorney 
General asserted. “This is especially true,” 
he said, “in view of the fact that the his- 
tory of Government in this country, par- 
ticularly of late years has been one of ex- 
pansion. | 

Life Blood of Government 

“Revenue raised by taxation is the very | 
life blood of Government, and it is perhaps | 
as important to State and National Gov-| 
ernments that the sources of revenue to 
either be not unduly restricted by ex-| 
tending the tax exemption of the other, as| 
it is that the protection of the exemption | 
be preserved.” 

Mr. Youngquist reviewed at some length 
the Coronado case involving the Federal | 
taxation of the lessees of Oklahoma public 
lands. In that case, he explained, the Fed- | 
eral Government contended the exemp- 
tion of State instrumentalities is less | 
broad than that of Federal instrumentali- | 
ties Four justices dissented in the 
Coronado case, and it will be interesting 
to note whether the decision will survive 
the test of time, or will suffer the fate | 
of the patent case decided in 1928, the | 
Assistant Attorney General said. | 

“This is a vital question,” he declared. | 
“Public dcmain, both national and State, | 
is often leased to private parties in re-| 
turn for a share of the profits. Minne-| 
sote has its iron ore lands; Colorado, 
coal; California, Texas and Oklahoma, as 
well as the United States, oil and gas. 

Ali States Concerned 


“Practically all the States own valuable 
Jands and natural resources—timber, wa- 
ter, etc. To what extent are private op- 
eraiors entitled to exemption from taxa- 
tion because their contracts happen to be 
with the States or the United States rather 
than with private owners?” 

Mr, Youngquist concluded with a ref- 
erence to the new Revenue Act. Sales of 
automobiles and gasoline to the States 
are not subject to the Federal tax when 
the article is for use in connection with a 
governmental activity, he pointed out. The 
tax on checks is not likely to result in 
any controversy, he said. 





A controversy may. develop in connec- | 


tion with the admissions tax, he explained. 
The question is whether State colleges and 
universities must collect the levy, Mr. 
Youngquist said. (The full text of Mr. 
Youngquist’s address will be printed in the 
issue of Oct. 13.) 
New Tax Problem Seen 

The increasing tendency of States to 
take over as governmental functions ac- 
tivities heretofore generally regarded as of 


a private commercial character has given | 


rise to a new problem of Federal taxa- 
tion and revenue collection, E. L. Averill, 
Deputy-Attorney General of Connecticut, 
pointed out in a talk on “The Public 
Prerogative as Distinguished from the 
Private Proprietary Rights of the States.” 

This problem, he explained, involves 
funds and revenues accrued through these 
various enterprises and their subjection as 
well as the incomes of employes to the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 

William A. Schnader, Attorney General 
of Pennsylvania, declared that it is for 
the high court of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to determine what is an essential 
governmental function and that any deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court of the United 
States should follow the ruling of the 
State in a matter of this kind. 

However, he added, there is a limit even 
to what is an essential State function, and 
the manufacture of cement, which Mr. 
Jones of South Dakota considered an es- 
sential governmental function, by that 
State, he said, is going “pretty far.” A 
State, he continued, may conceive of a 
governmental function an activity of a 
semiprivate character and thereby de- 
prive the Federal Government of consid- 
erable revenue. 


Three Instances Cited 

Mr. Averill called attention to three in- 
stances which have recently brought for- 
ward the whole problem of this relation- 
ship between Federal interpretation and 
State interpretation of necessary govern- 
mental functions. 
Bureau, he cited, notified employes of the 
Connecticut insane asylum that they were 
subject to the income-tax law as their 
funds are received from private sources. 

It is held in the State that any persons 
of whatever financial status must be 
taken into this instittuion, he explained. 
Thereafter, an investigation is made of 
their estate, the wealth, etc., of their close 
relatives or guardian or best friend,/ he 
said, and from one of these sources the 
State requires the payment in proper pro- 
portion funds for the keep of the inmate. 
This fund the Internal Revenue Bureau 
interprets as of a private character. The 
State asserts that it is an arbitrary tax 
and is exempt from Federal levy. 


Second Instance 
Another case discussed by Mr. Averill 
involves bonds amounting to $2,500,000 set 
aside by the State for the support of 
World War veterans and their families in 


financial need. A board of finance con-| 


trol was empowered to select the proper 
agency for handling the fund and, in con- 
sequence, the American Legion was se- 
lected, which administers the fund and 
makes periodic reports, he pointed out. 
A deficiency in the annual income from 
the funds which was $115,000 led the State 
to appropriate additional funds, now to- 
talling about $2,000,000 since 1919, he said. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau has in- 
terpreted that this fund is taxable. The 
State maintains that the American Legion 
is merely the agent of the State to see 
that these funds reach needy veterans and 
their families. 

A third case before the State Attorney 
General of Connecticut, Mr. Averill, stated, 


| stupendous 


| to 


}earn enough each week to meet absolute! 


The Internal Revenue | 


Sends Message to Be Read at 
Founders’ Day Observances 
Of Y. M. C. A. | 


| 


President Hoover sent a message to be | 
read at world-wide celebrations Oct. 11 of 
Founders’ Day of the Young Men’s Chris- 





tian Association in which he said that the |@r because of the increase in the num- 
“has been a tower of strength ber of lawyers in the United States were 


Association | 
in every community since the earliest | 


childhood recollections of most of the| State, James G. Rogers, fn an address, Oct. | lective process provided by admission to 


men and women now living.” 
The message, made public at the White 
House on Oct. 11, follows in full text: | 


a { 
The Young Men’s Christian Association | tion of Legal Education and Admissions|no experience on a scale worth examina- | Cet; to China as a whole by 1.4 per cent 
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Means to Stop Overcrowding 


‘Assistant Secretary of State Reviews Situation 
And Measures Taken to Reduce Excess 


Remedies for the oversrowding of the 





discussed by the Asistant Secretary of; 


11, before the American Bar Association | 


|at Washington, D. C. 


His address, delivered before the Sec- | 


has been a tower of moral strength in/ ‘to the Bar, follows in part: 


every community since the earliest child- | 


“Figures show a surprising increase in | 


| 


“The present day suggestions are some- 
what similar. A preliminary period of 
trial; a probationary, junior bar; a senior 
bar of tried and proven advocates; a se- 


limited bar associations—these and various 


Far East Trade 
Two-fifths Below 
- Volume in 1931) 


Exports for August Held Up 
Better Than Imports for | 
Period Last Year, Says) 
Department of Commerce 


} 





other suggestions have been made. There 
seems to be some good in it. We have 


tion. 
“Another method of selection in opera- 


|hood recollections of md&t of the men|the proportion of lawyers to the popula-|tion in some degree in the United States | 


and women now living, and thus it is al-|tion during the 10 years between 1920] is an increased severity in character ex- 


most startling to be reminded that the 
founder of this great organization, if he 
were living today, would be only 11 years 
older than a centenarian. 

The celebration of Founder’s Day on 
Oct. 11 will be the occasion for much his- 
toric and personal reminiscence of that 
great man, George Williams, and of the 
spiritual, educational and 
material blessings wrought by the associ- 
ation born of his vision and firmly rooted 
in his indefatigable labors and his opti- 
mistic spirit. 

To the youth of our land, indeed of all 


| the world, it will be a day reminding them 
| of the possibilities of service to millions 


of others that lie in unselfish application 
of spiritual insight, devoted industry and 
warm good will toward all one’s fellow 
men. 


Texas Granted Loan 


For Flood Suff erers 


R. F. C. Advances $19,500 to | 
Aid Brewster County 


A loan of $19,500 to the State of Texas | 
provide for emergency relief in) 
Brewster County for the last three months 
of the current year, was made, Oct. 11,| 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
tion. 
The announcement of the loan follows 
in full text: 4 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon application of the Governor of 
Texas, made available $19,500 to meet cur- 


rent emergency relief needs in Brewster 
County for the period Oct. .1 to Dec. 31, 
1932. 

These funds are made available under 
Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932, with the understanding that 
every effort will be maintained and de- 
veloped, in order that Brewster County 
and the State of Texas may meet this 
emergency situation as soon as it is possi- 
ble to do so. 

Supporting data for the Governor’s ap- 
plication show that it has been the policy | 
of the relief administration of Brewster 
County to give but a minimum amount/ 
of direct relief, but on the other hand to 
stress the importance of work relief. 
County officials plan to expend a large 
part of the Federal funds made available 
on work relief so that needy citizens may 


relief needs. Materials entering into work | 
relief projects will, as in all work el 


projects, be supplied from local funds. 


It is pointed out that during the month) the profession itself, an increase in com- | 


| 1930. 


| to select; 


|efforts by sternem competition. 


and 1939. They show also a great increase 


in law school registration, progressive over | shown ‘some results in an experiment at | 
| prolonged supervision of candidates for 


40 years—really extraordinary in the last 
10 years. | 

“The 1930 census reports 160,600 lawyers | 
in the United Staies as against 122,500 in 
The population increased 16 per 
cent in this decade but the lawyers 31 per | 
cent, or at almost double the rate. There 
are perhaps 170,000 lawyers admitted to 
practice in the United States today in 1932. 


Two Lawyers to Replace 
Each One Who Drops Out 


“About twice as many have been ad- | 
mitted in recent years as have dropped | 
out through death or other causes. We 
seem to have been admitting about 17,700 
lawyers a year to replace about 3,800 whom | 
time has carried away. | 


“Turning now to the consequences of a | 


| . s s 
| substantial increase in the numbers of the 


legal profession, what may be expected 
from these facts showing, at any rate, | 
a proportionate increase and a large, im- | 


| mediate influx? | 


“We can approach these consequences 
from the standpoint of two interests—the 


| welfare of the public and the welfare of| 
From the standpoint m| 


the profession. 
the public interest as distinguished from 
that of the lawyers themselves, a relative 
increase in numbers in the profession is 
reflected, of course, in keener competition. 

“An oversupply of a commodity or of a 


talent or of any branch of learning usually | 


results: First, in an increase of opportunity 
second, in a decrease of unit 
cost; third, in the development of price- 


|cutting, irregular trade practices and a 


fringe of casualties, losses and waste at 
the unsuccessful margin. These conse- 
quences, would seem natural when the 
supply of legal talent and authority was 
increased. 

“The cost of litigation ought to be 
cheaper. 


select a higher quality of lawyer, partly 


| because there are more to select from, 


chiefly because they are spurred to keener 
Finally, 
there ought to be an increase in that mar- 
gin of waste and demoralization which is 
the painful and unhealthy aspect of the 
competitive system. 

“There will be many clients who employ 


| lawyers who_are only partly engaged in 


the law business; hence, less efficient, less 
well equipped. There will be the tempta- 
tion to low ethical standards produced by 
desperation. The public in the end will 
suffer, as the individual does, from the 
existence of misfits, failures, wasted ener- 


| gies and frustrated efforts. 


Effect of Overcrowding 
On Legal Profession 


“Turning now to the consequences to 


| affect numbers. 


| Holdings 


There ought to be an oppor-| 
| tunity for the wise and knowing client to 


amination. Pennsylvania seems to have 


the bar. 
“A few bar examining committees are 
developing a real scrutiny of the character 


and background of applicants. The present | 


development is not considerable enough to 
Most of the applicants 
have decent character anyway. 

“Finally, there is a movement for reach- 
ing the bar applicant before he goes too 
far and selecting him by advice, by en- 
couragement or discouragement. The 
State of Illinois has a rather interesting 
experiment in this direction. The uni- 
versity arts and law departments have 
been exercising this function on a con- 
siderable scale. The commercial schools 
undoubtedly have exactly the opposite in- 
fluence. 

“Applied alone, it seems to me a sound 
movement which may be of great aid to 
the individual but is not likely to assume 
proportions sufficient really to influence 
the trend of numbers. 





Commercial Stocks 
Of Grain Increase 


Generally Larger, 
Weekly Report Shows 


Commercial stocks of wheat, corn, oats, 
and barley in store and afloat at the 
principal United States markets Oct. 8 
were larger than on Oct. 1, while stocks 
of rye and flax were smaller, the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture stated Oct. 11. Grain 
stocks Oct. 8 and 1, respectively, in bush- 
els, were reported as follows by the De- 
partment: 

Wheat, 195,305,000 and 194,858,000; corn, 
21,211,000 and 18,705,000; oats, 29,810,000 
and 28,895,000; rye, 8,688,000 and 8,700,000; 
barley, 9,082,000 and 8,976,000; flax, 2,581,- 
000 and 2,668,000. Stocks one year ago 
were: Wheat, 253,406.000; corn, 6,350,000; 
oats, 17,702,000; rye, 10,076,000; barley, 
7,181,000; flax, 1,382,000. 

There were also 11,030,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at 
United States markets Oct. 8, compared 
with 10,988,000 Oct. 1 and 9,415,000 a year 
ago. Figures on United States wheat in 
store in bond at Canadian markets, usually 
contained in the statement, were not re- 
ceived by the Department, it was stated. 


of September, Brewster County suffered | petition means here what it does to other | 


from unprecedented floods and that as a/| industries. 
result approximately 100 miles of lateral) struggle. 


It means a more difficult 
It means perhaps a lower aver- 


roads in the county were damaged to the | age unit of compensation for work. 


extent of becoming practically impassable. | 
A number of bridges were washed out 
and damaged. It is claimed that repair | 


“It is probable that the rewards for 
very favored and high quality professional 
services may not be affected and may in- 


work to meet these conditions can be put! deed be increased; but certainly the wide 


on a work relief basis. 
Supporting data also indicate that the} 
amount of taxes which can be levied in 


Brewster County for relief “has been 
levied and the funds more than ex- 


hausted.” 


involved the allocation of time on the air 
between the Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege and a private station. Both were on 
the same wave length, and the college 
station sought time which the private sta- 
tion objected to. 

Before the matter reached the Federal 
Radio Commission, a compromise was 
made between the conflicting parties, he 
said. However, the State contends that 
the college is a State agency, the broad- 
casting station is a State-owned station, 
its programs are carried out as a part of | 
the State’s governmental functions and 
it should have priority on the air. 

Attorncy General Schnader, of Penn- | 
Sylvania, called attention to a controversy 
between a Harrisburg newspaper whose 
radio broadcasting station was on the same 
wave length as a State-owned station 
which broadcast police matters and there- 
after turned the microphone over to rep- 
resentatives of the various State depart- 
ments to discuss certain matters of a gov- 
ernmental character before the people of 
the State. 

A hearing before an examiner of the| 
Federal Radio Commission resulted in an 
opinion that the State should be given 
a fair share of the time when the private 
station sought their exclusion from the 
air. 

Toll Bridges Acquisition 

The acquisition of toll bridges through- 
out Pennsylvania the Attorney General | 
cortinued, again involves a question of 
how far the Federal Government will go | 
in collecting revenue from bonds involving 
millions of dollars covering them. The 
partial cwnership of the State and con- 
tinued levying of tolls until they are paid 
for introduces, he said, another pertinent 
question of the essential State function 
in the light of Federal taxation.. Inter- 
state toll bridges, he added, further com- 
plicate the problem. 

The fee system again adds another ques- 
tionable source of taxable revenue, he said. 
Fees are imposed in Pennsylvania as else- 
where for specific services rendered, he 
explained, and it is possible for the Fed- 
eral Government to assert that money} 
thus obtained is not from the State 
treasury and the employes receiving it in 
the form of income for rendering a neces- 
sary State function might be subject to a 
Federal income tax. 


Activities in Georgia 


L. S. Camp, Attorney General of 
Georgia, stated that this State is engaged 
in a variety of manufacturing and indus- 
trail activities from manufacturing auto 
tags and highway signs to the operation 
of a railway. Ultimately the revenues 
from the purchase of the tags and high- 
way signs by the Highway Department 
will cover the costs of the prison where 
they are manufactured. 

H. L. Ekern, of Wisconsin, said if con- 
fusion is to be avoided the Federal Gov- 
ernment should recognize the decision of a 
State in interpreting what is its essential 
governmental function. 


competition means that the average rates 
will be more severely scrutinized and less 
readily paid. 

“From the ethical standpoint the effects 
on the profession, according to all experi- 
ence, will be altogether evil. The over- 
crowding in some of our great cities has 
already exhibited this result in the pro- 
fession. 

“First, a remedy has been sought in the 
increasing severity of bar examinations. 
We have in recent years been failing prac- 
tically 50 per cent of those who appeared 
for examination on the average in the 
United States. ; 

The second remedy most discussed is 
an increase in what might be called the 
formal requirements for admission as dis- 
tinguished from the test by examination. 
The American Bar Association’s program 
for legal education has recognized this 
sort of requirement as healthy and useful. 


Concept of Graded Bar 


To Stop Overcrowding 


“A third remedy frequently discussed 
may be described as the conception of a 
graded bar. The plan has been to insert 
another sieve in addition to those already 
employed in the process of selection. 

“Graded bars are quite familiar in his- 
tory. The English bar is for practical 
purposes divided into three levels, sub- 
jected to three screens for testing and 
sorting. 


Cases of Scarlet Fever 
Increasing in Illinois 


Springfield, Ill., Oct. 11. 


A heavy wave of scarlet fever prevalence 
that promises to reach epidemic propor- 
tions by mid-Winter is indicated in Illi- 
nois, according to a statement issued to- 
day by the State Department of Public 
Health. 

Case reports, it was stated, have in- 
creased from about 60 to more than 160 
per week within the last month, and a 
contiuation of the upward trend until 
January or February may be expected if 
the disease runs true to form. 


Last year nearly 17,000 cases of scarlet 
fever were reported in Illinois, and more 
than 10,000 cases have been reported to 
date this year, the statement said. 


Irish Exports to England 
Decline During August 


~ 

Irish shipments of live animals and farm 
products to Great Britain decreased by 
£1,600,000 in August as compared with 
August, 1931, and this is three times the 
decline in July. 

Shipping generally is very inactive and 
the number of unemployed dock workers 
has contributed to a total of 76,715 reg- 
istered unemployed on Aug. 21. Railway 
traffic is also lower. Bank clearings have 
increased, but in some quarters the gain 
is attributed to a flight of capital. The 
government's financial accounts to Sept. 
10 show revenues £840,000, and expendi- 


tures £278,000 more than for the same pe-| 


riod in 1931.—(Department of Commerce.) 
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greater. The remaining countries, how- 
ever, bought smaller amounts in ratios 
ranging from 3 per cent less for the Phil- 


ippines to 46 per cent less for Austrslia. | 

Notwithstanding this slump, however, 
| the position of the Far East in the United | 
| States total trade for August was fairly | 
well sustained, since it afforded an out-| 
|lay for approximately 16 per cent of the 
total exports and supplied 21.4 per cent 
of the imports, compared with 19 and 29 
per cent, respectively, for .the previous 
month. In August, 1931, the ratios were 
17 and 27 per cent. 

Japan Reduces Purchases 

During August, 1932, Japan reduced her 
purchases for many important American 
staples usually found in her markets, 
thereby causing United States total ex-| 
ports to Japanese trade centers to decline 
from the July figure to $5,707,000 to $4,- 
295,000. This August total was approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the amount for the 
corresponding month in 1931. Shipments 
}of American products to China, as a whole 
for August, 1932, aggregated $4,815,000, 
compared with $4,749,000 for July. This 
slight increase occurred through the Hong 
; Kong markets, where American iron and 
| Steel, flour and machinery were more ac- 
| tive. 
{ Sales of larger quantities of American 
{raw cotton, dyes and mineral oils tended 
to raise India’s share of United States ex- 
{ports from $1,330,000 to $1,359,000, while 
|New Zealand's increased requirements for 
‘gasoline and automobiles raised her pur- 
chases of American products from $665,000 
;to $725,000. In contrast, exports to Aus- 
tralia declined from $3,376,000 to $1,809,000, 
while the share of the Philippine Islands 
fell off from $3,404,000 to $3,289,000. 

Preliminary returns show that during 
August, 1932, the United States sold the 
Far East approximately 100,000 bales of 
raw cotton, a reduction of 10 per cent com- | 
pared with the amount shipped in Au- 
gust, 1931; while cotton cloth, at 6,000,000 | 
yards remained practically the same for! 
both periods. Sales of flour advances from 
90,000, to 154,000 barrels, an increase of 71 | 
per cent. | 

Refined mineral oils, however, declined | 
from 1,880,000 barrels to 1,106,000 barrels; | 
but leaf tobacco declined from 4,145,000 | 
to 3,573,000 pounds, and the number of | 
cigarettes from 117,814,000 to 173,854,000. 
Sales of electrical equipment, totaling 
$500,000, were cut in half, while machin- 
ery was reduced by 33 per cent from §$2,- 
147,000 to $1,431,000. The value of iron 
and steel declined by 61 per cent to $663,- 





000. Some losses were also reported in 
automotive products, wheat and canned 
milk. 


Lower prices for sugar and a reduction 


evan rece is being tempted by “bargain” prices 

in the tire market. These tires are attractively 
cheap—until the final cost is added up by disaster on 
streets and highways. 


and Rubber Company condemns 


the practice of lowering quality to meet price. Tires 
are not stationary merchandise. Tires deal with human 


human beings at modern speeds of 


60 miles an hour—that’s 88 feet a second. 


The gruesome casualty list will increase in direct pro- 
portion to the volume of unsafe, doubtful tires sold. 


Tires Built for 25 Miles an Hour 


t be Driven 40, 50 or 60 


Driving at 60 or better on tires built for 25 miles an 


business. 


Tires are the biggest single factor in driving safety. 
Blowouts and skidding account for an appalling 
number of accidents. Unhampered by the dictates of 
big volume buyers General always has been free to 
mold its own policy—strict adherence to absolute Top 
Quality. That policy has not changed. 


17.6% Increase in Sales Proves ° 
That People Still Want Quality 


Every effort is being made to blind the public to quality 
with blatant appeals of price and misleading claims. 
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|ment of Game and Fish in 1923. 


|of 37 per cent from $16,052,000 to $10,- 


| 


pen. Theil Exemption Asked 
AY}, ; 
At the Executive Offices From Check Tax 


Oct. 11, 1932 
Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are held 


| For Legion Fund 


12:15 p. m.—Louis A. Johnson, Na- | = io 
tional Commanéer of the American Le- Connecticut Will Contend 


gion, called to “pay the respects of 1,- Monies Disbursed for 


000,000 veterans.” 
Fund of State 


gates to Polish National Alliance con- 
vention. 
12:45 p. m.—Received delegates to con- ters 
ference of Referees in Bankruptcy. According to Deputy Attorney General 
Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- | prnest L. Averill, he will appear before 
retarial staff and in answering corre- | 
spondence. | the Bureau of Internal Revenue, at Wash- 
|ington this week to further the contention 
|that the fund disbursed by the American 
| Legion of Connecticut for the benefit of 
veterans of the Wolrd War, is a State 


fund and as such is not subject to the 
Federal tax on bank checks. Further in- 
formation was made available as fol- 
lows: 





10:30 a. m. to 12 m—Met with the 





Fire Protection Increases 
Game in Alabama Forest 


Protection of the woods from fire has 
greatly facilitated the increase of deer, | 


wild turkey, and quail on the Alabama Na- | The State of © noticia titnowine the 
i 5 : e State of Connecticut, fo g the 
tional Forest. Deer were introduced into | conclusion of the world war, set aside $2,- 
the National Forest by the State Depart- 500,000, the income from which was to be 

, used for the benefit of needy veterans of 
Under game management and protec-|the war. The amount realized from this 


|tion of the Forest Service and the State, |fund up to June 30, 1932, is $1,341,108.10, 


the deer have increased rapidly and num- | 8nd to this has been added by special ap- 
ber, according to lastest estimates ap-| propriation of the general assembly or by 
proximately 1,500. Wild turkeys have also|the State board of finance and control, 
become numerous, and quail are estimated | $656,035, making the total amount set 
to number at least 15,000. Over 2,000 per- aside for the veterans, $1,908,143.10, all 
sons hunted in this Forest last year. of which had been expended on June 30 
The Alabama National Forest contains | °XCePt $1,600. 
the Sipsey River State Game Refuge. Un-| The American Legion was given author- 
der full protection against forest fires and | ‘ty by the Connecticut Legislature to ez- 
hunting, this preserve serves as a perman-|Pend this fund, and to do this issues 
ent reservoir of wild life for a much | 2b0ut 35,000 checks a year, and if the 
larger area. Forest fires destroy the birds | Federal tax is imposed, $700 will have to 
and the nests and often the larger game be deducted from the veterans’ fund. 
animals, and the U. S. Forest Service, The Capitol ‘National Bank, where the 
with State and local cooperation, has for|fUNd has been on deposit, asked the 
the last three years kept the burned Collector of Internal Revenue for Con- 
acreage in the Alabama National Forest | e¢cticut for a-ruling, and on advice from 
down to less than one-half of 1 per cent | Washington he held that the American 
Legion is not exempt from payment of 


of the total area.—(Department of Agri- ; 

culture.) the Federal tax, a view that is not en- 
;tertained by the office of the attorney 

general. 

Colonel Averill is also to present argu- 
ments in favor of the elimination of the 
tax payment on admissions paid by 
students of the Connecticut Agricultural 
College to athletic games held under the 
auspices of the college. He will contend 
before the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue that sports is a part of the regular 
course of study:at the Connecticut Agri- 
‘cultural College. 


in the quantity of coconut products, im- 
ported from the Philippines tended to re- 
duce United States purchases from these 
islands during August, 1932, to $6,098,000, 
contrasted with $7,489,000 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1931. Japan's share in 
imports for August, 1932, showed a decline 


065,000, and China's, from $5,017,000 to! 
$1,621,000. 
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Everybody is not yielding to this price temptation. 
Proof? 17.6% more Generals were bought in the first 
six months of 1932 than in that same period of last year. 
Can any other tire manufacturer say anythinglike that?’ 


Generals always were worth their difference in price, 
even when that difference was measured in dollars. 
Now the low cost of rubber and other materials brings 
General’s Top Quality within range of any motorist. 


General’s success proves the soundness of sticking to 
Top Quality. The 17.6% increase in sales proves that 
people want the exclusive advantages of patented 
no-breaker-strip construction—full-length plies from 
bead to bead—blowout-proof and skid-safe protection 
—the luxurious comfort of 30% less air pressure— 
and the economy of General’s famous big mileage. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER Co., AKRON, O. . 





Here’s the Final Price 


152,732 persons killed in 
only 5 years of automobile 
accidents. 


of public school education. 


That means a cost of $20 for 
every man, woman and 
in the United States. 


66,100 killed and injured 
cars leaving road. ” Caution 

“There is hardly anything in the 
51,720 killed and injured by world that geome man cennot 
skidding. make a little worse and sell a 


little cheaper and the people 
who ler price only are this 
man’s lawful prey.” — Ruskin 


$2,500,000,000 
each year—exce 


loss 
g total cost 







































‘respondent, stressed the fact that a de- 


i spars 4 


Argument Heard 
On Alleged Excess 


Payment to Line 





Decision by Supreme Court 


Asked by Solicitor Gen-| 


eral on Reimbursement 
Under Transportation Act 





An overpayment of approximately $1,- 
300,000 to the Great Northern Railway of 
guaranteed income for the guaranty period 
following termination of Federal control 
of railroads under the Transportation Act 
of 1920 was claimed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in arguments before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Oct. 11. 

In case No. 96, Solicitor General Thomas 
D. Thacher argued that the excess amount 
was paid through mistake and without au- 
thority of law. The railroad disclaimed 
any liability for overpayment on_ the 


ground that the certificate under which it | 


was issued was final and conclusive as to 
the amount due. The United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir-| 
cuit upheld the railroad’s contention. (57 
F. (2d) 385.) 


Later Amended by I. C. C. | 


Mr. Thacher pointed out that the} 
amount due was certified under Sec. 212 
of the Transportation Act, but that later) 
the Interstate Commerce. Commission 
amended the certificate, stating a: lesser 
sum on its determination that in fixing the 
original certificate it had erroneously in-| 
cluded certain items. 

“The Commission in a most hurried 
fashion made an estimate based on the 
carrier’s return and it had reached no} 
conclusion as to the proper basis of valua- | 
tion as required by the statute. That error} 
resulted in an overpayment of public 
funds which necessarily must be cor-| 
rected,” the Solicitor General said. 

Even if Congress intended that payments 
made pursuant to certificates issued un-| 
der section 212 should be based upon a} 
definite ascertainment which should be} 
final and binding upon the United States, 
it does not follow that the United States 
is not entitled to recover, Mr. Thacher said. 

“A cerificate which is not based upon! 
a definite ascertainment is not a certificate 
within the authority of section 212, and 
payment thereon is not payment author- 
ized by law.” 

Cites 28 Similar Cases 

Mr. Thacher, in urging reversal of the 

lower Federal court decision in favor of 


cision by the Supreme Court is of general 
importance since in at least 28 cases the 
Commission, upon final determination of 
the guaranty, has found a previous over- 
payment. 

F. G. Dorety, of St. Paul, Minn., argued 
the case before the Supreme Court for 
the railroad company. 

Mr. Dorety told the court that the rail- 
road spent $5,000,000 more than it was al- 
lowed by the Commission during the 
guaranty period. 

The Govenrment sued to recover §$1,- 
329,785 with interest representing the 
diffierence between $12,500,000 (of which 
$6,500,000 was paid as advancements and 
$6,000,000 as partial payments) and $11,- 
170,214 which the Commission finally de- 
termined was the amount of respondent’s 
guaranty. 

Mr. Dorety took issue with Mr. Thacher’s 
argument that it was not the intention of 
Congress nor the intention of respondent 
and the Commision that the action ‘taken 
under section. 212 would finally conclude 
the rights of the parties. ~ 

Both the Commission and respondent 
intended that the Commission’s original 
determination should be final, he said. 
When the Commission makes an effort to 
arrive at a mathematical computation, the 
statute has been complied with and its 
computation is not “a mere guess,” Mr. 
Dorety argued. He stated further that 
the Government’s contention that Section 
212 was binding only upon a final deter- 
mination and not where a partial pay- 
ment is involved had been decided against 
the petitioner in the lower court. This 
finding has the binding effect of a jury 
verdict and should not be set aside if sup- 
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Uniform Judicial Statistics 
Are Urged by Attorney General 


Congress to Be Asked to 
Data, Bar Asso 


| 
| 


The les- [ 


|Congress had ordered it done. 
|sons learned in those attempts, however, | 
have been helpful and’ will be more help- 
|ful in the future, according to the At-| 
| torney General. . 

In introducing Mr. Mitchell, Chief Jus- | 
| tice Carrington T. Marshall, of the Su- | 
Seon Court of Onto, declared that the 


Department of custice must be looked to| 





as the leader and in the key position in 
the matter of obtaining judicial informa- | 
tion! | 
| “The admnistration of justice,” he added, 
|“is the most important factor in our na-| 
tional life. The Department of Justice} 
occupies a position of leadership in that) 
field and we must look to it, therefore, in} 
| guiding the development of statistical in- | 
;formation that can be used.” | 
| The Chief Justice declared that better | 
results would have been obtained by the} 
National Commission on Law Observance | 
and Enforcement if credible statistics | 
could have been procured. Lack of them, | 
he explained, handicapped that group in 
their efforts to add something to the coun- | 
try’s knowledge of how it stands in matter | 
of legal records. | 





Bar Association Asked 
To Study and Draft Plans 


Mr. Mitchell explained that the Bureau 
|of Prisons in his Department has suc: | 
ceeded in developing an adequate Statisti- 
cal system. The reason for their success, 


he said, is that, generally speaking, they | 
are dealing with Federal agencies, 
whereas, under the program of obtaining | 
general criminal and other legal statistics, | 
the whole 48 States and many subdivisions | 
have to be considered and give full co- 
operation. 

The Attorney General asked the help of 
the American Bar Association in carrying 
out a program of statistical compilations. 
He suggested that a committee be named 
from its membership to study and draft 
plans for such a system, and added that 
the Department “not only will welcome 
it; it will use the plan worked out.” 

Mr. Mitchell told the section that the 
Government burden of litigation was in- 
creasing and that, because of the growth, 
the Department of Justice has found itself 
constantly struggling to kéep current. He 
mentioned that there were 39,000 civil 
cases in which the Government is a party 
started in Federal courts in the last fiscal 
year against 25,000 in the preceding year. 
There were 92,000 criminal cases insti- 
tuted in the last fiscal year, he added, 
compared with 83,000 in the preceding} 
year. These figures, he declared, gave 
some idea of what the Department con- 
stantly faces in caring for the Govern- 
ment’s interests. 


Plan for Classification 
Of Criminal Statistics 


Following Mr. Mitchell’s speech, the sec- 
tion received a report from a committee 
of experts headed by Leon C, Marshall, of 
Baltimore; presenting the, results of its 


labors in classification of judicial criminal 
statistics for national compilation. Mr. 
Marshall asserted that, in the years in 
which the committee had worked, it had 
encountered some difficult problems but 
had solved most of them. It still is con- 
fronted, however, with certain funda- 
mental requirements of technical char-| 
acter, Mr. Marshall said. | 

“But we have hope that the report we) 
tender here,” he said, “is something. more 
than just an outline. We hope that it 
will serve as a basis. It is open to criti-| 
cism; it needs ctiticism to cure defects, 
but we believe it will speed the day when 
a comprehensive system of crime report- 
ing will be in operation.” 

Mr. Marshall asserted that the record | 
of the past is presented in “masses of | 


figures that are not statistics.” He men- | 





ported by competent evidence, he said in 
conclusion. 





Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Oct. 11, 1932 
Present: Presiding Judge William 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Rolla N. Carter, Rochester, N. Y., was ad- 
mitted to practice. 


Customs 
No. 3535. United States v. T. D. Downing 
Co., etc. Cello Wrapping paper, Reappraise- 


ment. Argued by Mr. Ralph Folks, for appel- 
lant, and by Mr. Fred J. Carter, for appel- 
lee. Both sides granted until Nov. 3, 1932, to 
file additional briefs. 

No. 3552. United States v. The Halle Bros. 
Co. Toys—games. Argued by Mr. Charles 
D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General, for 
appellant, and by Mr. J. Stuart Tompkins, for 
appellee. 

No. 3562. 
Co. Toys—jig saw puzzles. 
Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, for appellant, and by Mr. J. Stuart 
Tompkins, for appellee. 

No. 3556. 
Co. Chemical glassware. Argued by Mr. Ralph 
Folks for appellant, and by Mr. J. Stuart 
Tompkins, for appellee. 

No. 3547. United States v. Ely & Walker 
Dry Goods Co. Vegetable fiber. Palm-leaf 
wreaths. Argued by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, 
Assistant Attorney General, for appellant, and 
by Mr. J. Stuart Tompkins, for appellee. 


Patents 
No. 3015. 


Argued by Mr. 


of counsel. 
Oct. 10, 1932 
Customs oe 
No. 3441. Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois v. United States. Consti- 
tutional exemptions—scientific apparatus. 
Petition of appellant for rehearing denied. 
Patents 
Nos. 2910 and 2911. 
Co. v. United States Ozone Co. of America. 
Trade mark for air conditioning and water 
sterilizing equipment. Petition of appellee 
for rehearing denied. 


No. 2933. Ex parte Harry M. Horton. Im- 


provement in system of aeroplane signaling. | 


Petition of appellant for rehearing denied. 





Journal of Proceedings 


United States v. The Halle Bros. | 


United States v. The A. S. Aloe} 


James W. Decker v. Joshua Ward. | 
Dismissed without prejudice upon stipulation | 


United States Ozone} 


tioned how larceny may be classified in | 
one way in one State and otherwise in an 
adjoining jurisdiction, and how the vari- 
ous State offices having charge of the in- 
formation employ entirely different bases 
in making their classifications and in writ- 
ing their reports. 

These phases of the problems encoun- 
tered by the experts were gone over in de- 
tails by Bruce Smith, of the Institution of 
Public Administration, who tobk up the 
report section by section for explanatory 
purposes. He reiterated Mr. Marshall’s 
suggestion that criticism was desirable that 
defects may be observed and corrected 
and added that only by the most highly 
technical discussion could the experts and 
the section members accomplish the pur- 
pose of developing a permanent statistical 
system. 


Secretary Chapin Tells 
|Of Bureau’s Work . 


The Secretary of Commerce, Roy D. 
|Chapin, said much more satisfactory sta- 
|tistics of crime and divorce are being 
|made available since the Bureau of the 
| Census has been authorized to collect such 
|data. He declared his nope that the fig- 
ures would prove valuable to the judicial | 
| profession. | 

He introduced W. M. Steuart, Director | 
of the Census, to discuss the work of the 
Bureau along these lines. 

Mr. Steuart said the collection of crime | 
and divorce statistics is similar to collec- | 
tion of occupation statistics. In the cen- 
sus of occupations, he said, 48,892,000 per- | 
sons reported themselves as having occu-| 
pation’, and 160,000 reported themselves | 
as lawyers. 





The 160,000, he said, undoubt- | 


ledly includes many whom most persons | 
would not clasify as being lawyers, and a} 
similar situation may apply in the case of | 
| criminal statistics. | 
| Reports of local authorities must be ac- 
|cepted as to the number of crimes and 
also as to divorces, he pointed out, and 
their judgment may vary somewhat as to} 
what is to be classified as a crime or as a) 
| divorce. 





In the Court of Claims 


Oct. 11, 1932 
Present: Fenton W. Booth, Chief Jus- 
tice; and William R. Green, Benjamin H. 
Littleton, Thomas S. Williams, and Rich- 
ard S. Whaley, Associate Judges. 
Admitted to practice: Edward H. Green 
and Ugo J. O. Carusi. 


Call of the day calendar. 

Cases argued and submitted: L-44, American 
West African Line, Inc.; argued for plaintiff 
by Mr. Herman J. Galloway and Mr. George 
A. King; argued for defendant by Mr. Assist- 
ant Attorney General Chas. B. Rugg. K-515, 
George W. Johnson; argued for plaintiff by 
Mr. Edward H. Green and Mr. Lawrence A. 
Baker; argued for defendant by Mr. Assistant 
Attorney General Chas. B. Rugg. L-55, Elec- 
tric Power & Light Corporation; argued for 

leintif’ hy Mr. Claude M. Houchins; argued 

‘or deiendant by Mr. J. A. Cosgrove. 

The court adjourned, after concluding the 
hearings of the cases today, until Oct. 17. 


| Mr. Steuart reviwed the history of col-| 
lection of criminal statistics by the Census | 
| Bureau. Such figures he explained, were | 
not collected regularly at first. | 


In 1931, an advisory committee of in- |, 


| terested persons was formed to aid the} 
| Bureau in organizing its work of collect- | 
;ing criminal statistics, Mr. Steuart said. 
{Such figures heretofore have been de- 
| plorably inadequate, he declared, but it is | 
|believed this situation may now be 
remedied. At best, however, it will be sev- | 


{eral years before the States and satte-| 


| subdivisions can be brought to a Satis- 
| factory system of reporting their criminal | 
| statistics, he added. | 
| Cooperation of all States is necessary in | 
the work, he declared. He urged efforts ri 
| 





| get the States to cooperate. 
| Henry Upson Sims, of Birmingham, Ala., 
| former president of the American Bar As- 





Provide for Com piling 


ciation Is Told 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


sociation, said the effort to obtain uni- 
form criminal statistics laws in the various 
States has not yet had much success. He 
said efforts are going forward to obtain 
legislation by the States for the compila- 
tion of brief reports on crimes by States. 


Different States have different ideas on | 


what is a crime, he declared, kidnaping 


not having been a crime under the laws 
of many States 10 years ago. 


A tentative draft of a uniform law has | 


been drafted by a committee of the Con- 
ference on Uniform Laws, providing for a 
bureau in each State to collect crime sta- 
tistics, Mr. Sims said. 

Mr. Sims urged that when provision is 
made for collection of the statistics the 
figures should be so classified and sub- 
divided as to give them the maximum 
value. 

Richard Graves, representing the Bu- 
reau of Public Administration of the Uni- 
versity of California, explained the sys- 
tem of collecting crime statistics in Cali- 
fornia. 
receives and compiles such statistics from 
the courts, he said. 


He suggested that statistics be kept on) 
individual cases to show what is being) 


done with and to criminals. 


Handling of Crime Figures 


In New Jersey Shown 

Emil Frankel, of the Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies of New Jersey, 
outlined the handling of crime statistics 
for his State. 

Author T. Vanderbilt, Chairman of the 
Judicial Council of New Jersey, said the 


number of judges in his State has risen 
only 24 per cent between 1900 and 1930 
while the number of cases rose 960 per 
cent. 
the State recently issued by the Council, 


brought out facts which should have a! 


profound effect on the court system,-he 
declared. 

Mr. Vanderbilt said the New Jersey fig- 
ures show great need of centralizing court 
administration to facilitate cases. 

Statistics of disposition of cases have 
spurred on the slower courts to expedite 
their work, he added. 

A report describing collection of crime 
statistics in Massachusetts, 
Frank Loveland, of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Correction, was read by the 
chairman of the afternoon conference, 
James W. McClendon, Chief Justice of the 
Court of Civil Appeals of Texas and chair- 
man of the National Conference of Judicial 
Councils. 


Mr. Loveland suggested that so much in- | 


formation is given in the Massachusetts 
Statistics that they may be confusing to 
anyone but a trained statistician. He said 
changes in the classification of crimes in 
the State figures are under consideration. 


Yale Dean Tells 


Of Judicial Studies 

Charles E. Clark, dean of the School of 
Law of Yale University, told of studies 
of judicial statistics made by his school, 
one of which, he said, indicated in the 
Connecticut region, at least, the old idea 


that juries favor the plaintiff was the re- 
verse of the truth. A study of criminal 
Statistics in several regions, conducted co- 
operatively by universities, is nearing com- 
pletion, he 2/4. 


Prohibition cases are conducted very | 


rapidly, Mr. Clark said, in fact to such 
an extent that “you pay your money and 


walk out of court and the case is ended,” | 


which raises a question whether justice is 
being done or cases merely are being 
handled. 


He advocated collection only of general 


criminal statistics by officials, leaving more | 


detailed studies to those most interested 
in deeper aspects. 


Charles E. Gehlke, of Western Reserve 


University, declared sound statistical re-| 


porting should be made the basis of a 
unified system of justice. 


Necessity for Uniformity 


Of Crime Statistics 


The necessity of uniform State laws on 
keeping judicial criminal statistics was 
stressed by Mr. Steuart, the Director of the 


Census Bureau. He pointed out that the Bu- | 


reau of Investigation of the Department of 
Justice and the Census ‘Bureau have co- 
operated in the development of a standard 
classification of offenses and in other di- 


rections affecting the collection and pres- | 


entation of this data. 

The Census Bureau was authorized by 
Congress in 1931 to compile and pub- 
lish annually statistics relating to crime, 
he said. The Bureau is now preparing to 
carry out the terms of this law, but be- 


written by! 


The Judicial Council of California | 


| las, 


t al., 
A report on the judicial system of| Ame 





Petitions for Rehearings 
Denied by Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
enied on Oct. 10 petitions for rehear- 
ings in the following cases on the docket 
of its 1931 term: 

No. 581. Adams et al. Mills, 
General, etc. 


No. 599. McCormick & Co., Inc. v. Brown. 
No. 600. Reed et al. v. Allen. 


v. Director 


No. 667. Atlantic Cleaners & Dyers, Inc. 
v. United States. 

No. 677. Continental Baking Co. v. Wood-| 
ring, etc. 

No. 700. Page, Trustee, etc. v. Arkansas 
| Natural Gas Corp. 


No. 704. United States v. Kombst et al. 
at 726. National Surety Co. et al. v. Cortell 
et al. 

No. 808. Fire Companies Building Co. v. 
Com'r. of Internal Revenue. 

No. 870. Morse v. Lewis, Adm., etc. 

No. 901. Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc. v. 
or et al. 





Journal and Calendar 
Of the Supreme Court 


Oct. 11, 1932 


| Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
| Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
|land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
| Stone, Mr. Justice Roberts, and Mr. Jus- 
| tice Cardozo. 


|W. Wallace Fry, of Mexico, Mo.; 
|}Hume, of Eagle Pass, Tex.; Edgar G. Braun, 
of Detroit, Mich.; Rollin W. Meeker, of Bing- 
|hamton, N. Y.; Dix H. Rowland, of Tacoma, 
| Wash.; David 8. Atkinson, of Savannah, Ga.; 
| Harris L. Danner, of Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Michael E. Evansha, of Washington, D. C.; 
William J. Fitzgerald, of Scranton, Pa.; Den- 
nis A. Dooley, of Boston, Mass.; Charlies D. 
; Atkinson, of Fayetteville, Ark.; Orin J. Ward- 





Brookhaven, -Miss.; James E. King, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sybil H. Holmes, of Boston, Mass.; 
Eleanor S. Burr, of Boston, Mass.; George M. 
Wallace, of Baton Rouge, La.; Elmer W. Voor- 


and Umberto D’Alessandro, of New York City; 
Lester D. Summerfield, of Reno, Nev.; Peter 
James Keane and Joseph P. Blechman, of 
New York City; Eugene E. Brossard, of Madi- 
son, Wis.; Francis Thornton Bartlett, of Cin- 


| La.; Albert W. McCullough, of Laramie, Wyo.; 
Robert K. Bell, of Philadelphia, Pa.; T. Millett 
Hand, of Cape May, N. J.; Charles E. Wells, 
of Shawnee, Okla.; William Ernest Wells, of 
Prague, Okla.; Edward P. Dougherty, of Dal- 
Tex.; Pletcher Riley, of Lawton, Okla.; 
and Frank E. Tressler, of New Bloomfield, Pa., 
were admitted to practice. 





No.1. The Texas & Pacific Railway Company 
appellants, v. The United States of 
America et al. Motion for leave to file brief 
of Western Pennsyivania Coal Traffic Bureau, 
®s amicus curiae, submitted by Mr. August 


L. Gutheim in that behalf, and the motion 


| denied. 


No. 81. The Alton Railroad Company, ap- 
pellant, v. The United States of America et 
al. Argument continued by Mr. Frank H. 
Towner for the appellant and concluded by 
Mr. J. Stanley Payne for the appellees. 

No. 96. The United States of America, pe- 
titioner, v. Great Northern Railway Company. 
Argued by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. F. G. Dorety for the 
respondent. 

o. 1, The Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany et al., appellants, v. The United States 
of America et al. Four hours allowed for the 
oral argument of this case. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Charles M. Spence for the ap- 
pellants, Texas & Pacific Railway Company 
et al. ee 

Adjourned until Oct. 12 at 12 o’clock, when 
the day call will be: Nos. 1, 424, 3, 21, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
9, and 10. 


fore such work can be done efficiently, co- 
operation from the various States is nec- 
essary. 





@ census may be taken which will show the 
extent of crime in the various political 
sudivisions of the United States, some uni- 
form classification of criminal offenses 
must be available. Such a classification 
has been worked out, but its adoption by 
the various States must be awaited be- 
fore this census may be taken. ~- 

According to’present plans, the judicial 
criminal statistics of the future will show 
the number of persons charged with crime, 
the specific character of the crime, the 
disposition of the charge and the popu- 
lation of penal institutions. 

This will not be the first time that a 
census has been taken of penal institu- 
tions, but it will be the first time that a 
complete report has been made of the 
|number of persons charged with crime, 
the nature of the crime and the court’s 
action on the charge. 


Will Show Gain or Decline 





In Crime, He Avers 


Such a census, Director Steuart pointed 
out, after it has been taken for a number 
{of years will show the actual increase or 
|decrease of general or specific types of 
crime in the various States and other po- 
| litical subdivisions of the country. 

Such information will have many uses, 
he asserted. Not only may it become the 
basis for a number of reforms in criminal 
court procedure, but it may yield valuable 
information in.regard to the types of 
persons involved in crime as among the 
facts to be gathered by such a census in- 
cludes the age, sex, nationality, religion 
and marital status of the person charged 
with a crime. 

One of the greatest difficulties to over- 
come in taking such a census, said Di- 
rector Steuart, is to secure uniform State 
laws on the keeping of such statistics. 
Virtually the same problem confronted the 
Census Bureau on the taking of vital sta- 
tistics, and it was nearly 25 years before 
a sufficient number of States adopted uni- 
form laws to make that census really in- 
clusive. 








« CURRENT LAW , 





Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





QUO WARRANTO—Testing of right to nomination—Status of nominee—Original 


jurisdiction of State supreme court— 


The right to be the Democratic Party’s nominee for a ublic office in 
of Florida may be tested by quo warranto. The duly certied nominee, ona — 
imal proceeding in the Florida Supreme Court by the opposing candidate, moved to 
quash the information on the ground that a nomination to office may not be tested 
in such a proceeding. The question was one of first impression in the State of 


Florida. 


The courts of Iowa and New York have held that such a proceeding is 


not available for such purpose. ; The Florida court held otherwise Stating that the 
decisions at the courts of Iowa and New York were not controlling in view of the 
difference in the status of a primary election nominee in such States and the status 


of such a nominee in Florida. 


In the former States the nominee is entitied to 


no preference except the convenience of having his name placed on the ballot. 


The defeated candidate may likewise be a candidate at the general election. 


In 


neither of thé two States does the nomination carry wilh it anything in the nature 
of a franchise or right similar to that‘held by an officer. The status of a nominee 


in Florida is different. 


L In such State unsuccessful candidates are precluded from 
being candidates at the general election. 


The right acquired by nomination is 


valuable not only to the nominee but to the people of the State generally. In many 


localities nomination is equivalent to election. 


of delegates and committeemen. 


It is conclusive as to the election 


In case of the death or resignation of the incum- 


bent the nominee in the primary, if there be one, generally is named to fill 


the vacancy. 


A statutory remedy in the form of an election contest does not preclude the 
unsuccessful candidate from testing his right to the nomination in a quo warranto 
proceeding. The remedy by contest is merely cumulative and is not exclusive. The 


court stated that “the authorities are not entirely harmonious but the dominant 


current of late decisions is to the effect that the existeyce of a statutory method for 
testing the results of an election do not bar the remedy by quo warranto to try 


title or right to the product of the election.” 


The courts in justification of its 


extension of the remedy of quo warranto to test the right to a nomination stated 
that “in a changing world marked by the ebb and flow of social and economic shifts, 
new conditions constantly arise which make it necessary, that no right be without 


a remedy, to extend the old and tried remedies. 
It may be done by working old fields but when it becomes necessary they 


do this. 


It is the function of courts to 


should not hesitate to ‘break new ground’ to do so.” 

The court held, however, that the proceeding should have been instituted in the 
circuit court and not as an original proceeding in the Supreme Court, notwith- 
standing the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to issue such writs, stating 
that “if we take original jurisdiction in this contest other matters of similar 
cheracter will press us for attention to such an extent that the appellate work 


will be very much delayed.” 


Watkins, Fla. ex rel. v. Fernandez; Fla. Sup. Ct., Sept. 27, 1932. 


David E. | 


well, of Northwood, Iowa; Hugh V. Wall, of | 


heis, of Detroit, Mich.; John Horace Mariano | 


cinnati, Ohio; Solomon Weiss, of New Orleans, | 


Director Steuart pointed out that before | P 


Commercial relations of Manchuria 
with the rest of China are outlined 
in the report of a special commission 
of The League of Nations which in- 
vestigated the situation. (Publication 
of the report in full text was begun 
in the issue of Oct. 5 and continued 
in subsequent issues.) The report pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


Commercial relations with the rest of China. 

Commerce between Manchuria and the rest 
of China also increased. This trade was 
partly financed by Chinese banks, notably the 
Bank of China, which had _ established 
branches in the leading towns in Manchuria. 
| Chinese steamships and native junks plied 
between China Proper and Dairen, Yingkow 
(Newchwang) and Antung. They carried in- 
creasing amounts of cargo and occupied sec- 
{ond place in Manchuria’s shipping, being ex- 
ceeded only by Japanese tonnage. Chinese 
insurance business was also on the increase, 
and the Chinese Maritime Customs derived 
an ever-increasing revenue from the trade of 
| Manchuria. 

Thus, during the period preceding the con- 
flict between China and Japan, both the 
| political and economic ties between Man- 
churia and the rest of China were gradually 
strengthened. This growing interdependence 
contributed to induce Chinese leaders, both 
jin Manchuria and in Nanking, to pursue an 
| increasingly nationalist policy directed against 
i= interests and rights acquired by Russia or 
apan. 


+~+ + 
3. Relatlons with Russia. 
| relations. A 

The Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95 had given 
Russia an opportunity to intervene, ostensi- 
bly on behalf of China, but in fact in her 
own interest, as subsequent events proved. 
Japan was forced by diplomatic pressure to 
return to China the Liaotung Peninsula in 
South Manchuria, which had been ceded to 
| Japan by the Treaty of Shimonosoki in 1895, 
and Russia assisted China to pay off the war 
indemnities which had been imposed by 
Japan. . 
| The Chinese Eastern Railway. In 1896 a 
secret defensive alliance was concluded be- 
tween the two countries, and in the same 
year, 
referred to, Russia was authorized by China 
to carry a branch of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way across Manchuria in a direct line from 
Chita to Vladivostock. This line was said to 
be needed for the transportation of Russian 
forces to be sent to the east in case Japan 
should again attack China. 

The Russo-Chinese Bank (later Russo-Asi- 
atic Bank) was established to mask somewhat 
the official character of the enterprise. The 
| bank formed in its turn the Chinese Eastern 
Railway Company for the construction and 
operation of the railway. 

Contract of Sept. 8, 1896. By the terms of 
the contract of Sept. 8, 1896, between the 
bank and the Chine® government, the com- 
pany was to build the railway and operate it 


Russo-Chinese 


become the property of China free of charge, 
but China had the right of purchasfng it at 
a price to be agreed upon at the end of 30 
years. During the period of the contract the 
company was to have the absolute and exclu- 
sive right of administration of its lands. This 
clause was interpreted by Russia in a much 
broader way than various other stipulations 
in the contract seem to warrant. 

China protested against the continuous 
Russian attempts to enlarge the scope of the 
contract, but was not able to prevent it. Rus- 
sia gradually succeeded gm exercising in the 
Chinese Eastern Railway area with its rapidly 
developing railway towns, rights eouivalent 
to rights of sovereignty. China had also con- 
sented to hand over free of charge all govern- 
ment lands needed by the railway, while pri- 
vate lands might be expropriated at current 
rices. The company had furthermore been 
permitted to construct and operate the tele- 
graph lines ry ar its own use. 


Lease of the Liaotung Peninsula to Russia, 
1 


In 1898, Russia secured a lease for 25 years 
of the southern part of the Liaotung Penin- 
sula, which Japan had been forced to give up 
in 1895, and also secured the right to connect 
the Chinese Eastern Railway at Harbin with 
Port Arthur and Dalny (now Dairen), in the 
leased territory. Authority was given for the 
construction of a naval port at Port Arthur. 
In the area traversed by this branch line the 
company was granted the right to cut timber 
and to mine ¢oal for the use of the railway. 

All the stipulations of the contract of Sept. 
8, 1896, were extended to the supplementary 
branches. Russia was authorized to make 
her own tariff oe inside the leased 
territory. In 1899 Dalny (now Dairen) was 
declared a free port and opened to foreign 
shipping and commerce. o ‘railway _privi- 
leges were to be given to the subjects of other 
powers in the area traversed by the branch 
line. In the neutral ground north of the 
leased territory no ports were to be opened 
to foreign trade and no concessions or privi- 
leges were to be granted without the consent 


of Russia. 





++ + 
Russian occupation of Manchuria, 1900. 

In 1900 Russia cccupied Manchuria on the 
ground that the Boxer rising had endangered 
her nationals. Other powers protested and 
demanded the withdrawal of her forces, but 
Russia delayed taking action in this sense. 
In February, 1901, the draft of a secret Sino- 
| Russian treaty was discussed in St. Peterst 
burg, by the terms of which China, in re- 
turn for the restoration of her civil authority 
| in Manchuria, was to sanction. the mainte- 
|/nance of the railway guards which Russia 
| had established under Clause 6 of the funda- 
mental contract of 1896, and to engage not 


without the consent of Russia, mines or other 
interests in Manchuria, Mongolia, and Sin- 
| kiang. 


treaty, when they became known, aroused 
opposition from public opinion in China and 
other countries, and on April 3, 1901, 


to the effect that the project had been with- 
drawn. 


+++ 

Japan resorted to war against Russia, Feb. 
10, 1904. 

| Japan followed these maneuvers with partic- 

ular attention. On Jan. 30, 1902, she had 


However, she was still concerned at the pros- 
|}pect of Russian encroachments into Korea 
and Manchuria. She therefore pressed with 
the other powers for the evacuation of the 
Russian forces in Manchuria. Russia de- 
clared her willingness to withdraw on con- 
ditions which would have virtually closed 
Manchuria and Mongolia to other than Rus- 
sian enterprise. 
increased also. 
In July, 
the mouth of the Yalu River. 
acts 
cided upon a policy which was a menace to 
her interests if not to her very existence. 
In July, 1903, she began negotiations with 
Russia concerning the maintenance of the 
| policy of the Open ag and the territorial 
integrity of China, but having met with no 
success whatever she resorted to war on Feb. 
/1C, 1904. China —— neutral. 


+ + 
Treaty of Portsmouth. 
Russia was defeated. On Sept. 3, 1905, she 
concluded the Treaty of Portsmouth, whereby 
she relinquished her exceptional rights 
|}South Manchuria in favor of Japan. 


Several other 


The 


| the lease were transferred to Japan, and also 

| the railway between Port Arthur and Chang- 
chun, with its branches, as well as all coal 

| mines in that region belonging to or worked 

| for the benefit of the railway. 

| Both parties agreed to restore to the exclu- 


Manchuria occupied or under the control of 
| their respective troops, with the exception of 
| the leased territory. Both reserved the right 
to maintain (under certain specified condi- 
tions) guards to protect their respective rail- 
way lines in Manchuria, the number of such 
guards not to exceed 15 per kilometre. 

Russian influence restricted to North Man- 

churia. 

Russia had lost half of her sphere of influ- 
ence, which was henceforth to be restricted 
to North Manchuria. She retained her posi- 
tion there and increased her influence in the 
following years, but, when the Russian revo- 
lution broke out in 1917, China decided to 
reassert her sovereignty in this area. 

+o 


| Siberian expedition. 

, At first her action was restricted to partici- 
pation in the allied intervention (1918-20) 
which, in connection wfth the chaotic condi- 
tions rapidly developing, after the Russian 
Revolution, in Siberia and North Manchuria, 
had been proposed by the United States of 
America for the double purpose of protecting 
the vast stores of war material and supplies 
accumulated at Vladivostock and of assisting 
| the evacuation of some 50,000 Czecho-Slovak 
troops, who were retreating from the eastern 
front across Siberia. 

This proposal was accepted and it was ar- 
ranged that each country should send an ex- 
peditionary force of 7,000 men to be assigned 
to its own special section of the Trans-Si- 
| berian line, the C. E. R. being confided to the 
sole charge of the Chinese. To insure the 
working of the railways in cooperation with 
the allied forces, a special inter-allied railway 





in consideration of the services above | 


for 80 years, at the end of which it was to/| 


to transfer to other nations or their subjects, | 


| These and some other clauses in the draft | 


the | 
Russian Government issued a circular note) 


concluded the Anglo-Japanese treaty of alli- | 
ance and accordingly felt herself more secure. 


In Korea, Russian pressure | 
1902, Russian troops appeared at) 


convinced Japan that Russia had de-| 


in | 


leased territory and all rights connected with | 


sive administration of China all portions of | 
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committee was formed in 1919 with the tech- 
nical and transportation boards under it. 

In 1920,. the intervention came to an end 
and the allied forces were withdrawn from 
Siberia, except the Japanese, who had become 
involved in open hostilities with the Bolshe- 
viks. The fighting dragged on for nearly two 


years. In 1922, after the Washington confer- 
ence, the Japanese troops were also with- 
drawn and, simultaneously, the inter-allied 


exist. 

| ++ + 
| After outbreak of Russian Revolution in 1917, 
| Lg revokes privileges granted to Russia 

n 6 

Meanwhile China, after an abortive attempt 
|of Gen. Horvath, the head of the C. E. R., to 
set up an independent regime in the railway 
area, assumed responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of order in that area (1920). 
Bank, and 


reorganized Russo-Asiatic an- 


rarily supreme control of the railway, pending 


| Russian government. 
China also announced her intention of re- 
}suming the advantages conferred on her by 


of the company. Thenceforth the president 
|}and four members of the board of directors 
ot the company, and two members of the 
audit committee, were to be nominated by 
the Chinese government. Russian predomi- 
mance was also weakened by other measures 
which followed. 

The 
| area were disarmed and replaced by Chinese 
|soldiers. The extraterritorial status of Rus- 
sians was abolished. Their courts were forc- 
ibly entered and closed. Russians were made 
amenable to Chinese law, justice and taxa- 
tion. 
police and held by them indefinitely, as the 
police had large powers and were insufficiently 
controlled. 

Soe 


Special administrative district formed. 


been under the administration of the com- 
pany was transformed into a_ special 


chief administrator directly responsible 
Mukden. The administration of the lands 
belonging to the railways was also interfered 
with. 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin had _ practically 
new government had been recognized, and 
private interests had suffered heavily in the 
process. When the Soviet Government suc- 
ceeded to the Manchurian inheritance of its 
predecessor the railway had been shorn of 


most of its -o: 


Sino-Soviet agreements of 1919-20. 

The declarations of policy made in 1919 and 
1920 by the Soviet Government with regard to 
China implied a complete relinquishment of 
the special rights which the Imperial Gov- 
ernment had acquired in China, notably those 
acquired in North Manchuria. 


+ 
Agreements of 1924. 

In accordance with this policy, the Soviet 
Government agreed to the regularization of 
the fait accompli by a new agreement. By 
the Sino-Russian agreement of May 31, 1924, 
the Chinese Eastern Railway became a purely 
commercial concern under joint management, 
in which China also acquired a financial 
interest. The Government of the U. S. S. R. 
had, however, the right of appointing the 
general manager, who exercises extensive and 
ill-defined powers, and, under the agreement, 
the Government of the U. S. S. R. exercised a 
preponderant influence in the affairs of the 
railway and was able to retain the essential 
parts of its economic interests in North Man- 
churia. 

As mentioned above, the agreement of May, 
1924, concluded with the Chinese Govern- 
ment at Peking, was not accepted by Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin, who insisted on a separate 
agreement being concluded with himself. This 
agreement, signed in September, 1924, was al- 
most’ identical in its terms, but by it the 
lease of the railway was shortened from 80 
to 60 years. 





++ + 
Chang Tso-lin’s aggressive policy against the 

interests of the U. S. 8. R. 

This agreement did not inaugurate a period 
of friendly relations between the U. S. 8S. R. 
and the administration of Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin in Manchuria. 

The convening of the conference which was 
to deal with the many questions left un- 
settled in the two agreements of 1924 was 
postponed on various pretexts. On two occa- 
sions in 1925 and 1926 the general manager 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway refused to 
transport troops of the Marshal on the rail- 
way. 

The second incident led to the arrest of 
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Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 11, 1932 


John M. King. Docket No. 41549. 

During 1920, while married and a 
resident of Texas, petitioner entered 
into oral contract to prosecute a law- 
suit, and receive compensation therefor 
only in the event that the final out- 
come of the suit would be successful 
to his client. Early in 1923, petitioner 
obtained for his client a judgment of 
over $2,000,000 in the lower court. The 
defendant appealed, and on Aug. 31, 
1923, while the appeal was pending, 
petitioner’s wife died. On July 22, 
1924, the lawsuit was settled out of 
court for about 75 per cent of the 
judgment rendered by the lower court, 
and on Sept. 8, 1924, petitioner was 
allowed a fee of $52,000, which was 
paid to him on May 11, 1925. Held, 
that under the community property 
laws of Texas, since the right to the 
fee received by petitioner had its in- 
ception during the existence of the 
community, the fee when received was 
impressed with the character of com- 
munity property and belonged one- 
half to petitioner, and one-half to the 
estate of his decreased wife. 


Cyrus H. McCormick, Harold F. Mc- 
| Cormick, Trustees, Sometimes Known 
as Chicago Stock Exchange Building 
Trustecs. Docket No. 44139. 

Held, That the trust involved was 
| not an association taxable as a cor- 
| poration. 


| Alice H. Moran, Evxecutrixz, Estate of 
Thomas J. Moran. Docket No. 51762. 
Where a taxpayer on the cash basis 
has consistently followed the practice 
over a long period of years of exclud- 
ing from his return income which he 
did not receive in such years, but 
which he could have received had he 
so desired, he may not invoke the 
doctrine of constructive receipt 
when such income is actually received 
and thus have the income placed in a 
year where a tax thereon may not be 
| collected. 


| David K. Cochrane. Docket No. 60428. 
The compensation in the form of 
fees received by the petitioner as 
master in chancery of the Superior 
Court of Cook County, Illinois, a 
statutory office, is not includable in 
gross income subject to the Federal 


income tax. 
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committee with its technical board ceased to 


In the same | 
year she concluded an agreement with the | 


nounced her intention of assuming tempo- | 


the conclusion of an agreement with a new} 


| the contract of 1896 and the original statutes | 


Russian armed forces in the railway | 


They could be arrested by the Chinese | 


In 1922, the railway area which so far had | 
dis- | 


trict of the three eastern provinces under a} 
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liquidated the Russian sphere before Russia's | 
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of Congress. Fiction, ks in for- 

eign languages, official documents 
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|] Library of Congress card number 
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| 
| Adam, Karl. St. Augustine, odyssey of his 
soul, by ...; trans. by Dom Justin McCann. 
65 p. N. ¥., Macmillan co., 1932. 32-15419 
Barbasetti, Luigi. Art of the foil, with A 
short history of fencing. 276 p., illus. N. Y. 
E. P. Dutton & co., 1932. 32-15524 
| Bastedo, Walter A. Materia medica, pharma- 
cology, therapeutics and prescription writ- 





| ing, for students and practitioners, by ... 
| 3d ed., reset. 739 p., illus. Phila. W. B. 
| Saunders co., 1932. 32-15520 


| Coffin, Geo. S. Endplays at bridge explained. 
| 64 p. Manchester, Mass., Printed by North 
shore press, 1932. 32-15489 
|Cole, Wm. Blecheley diary of Rev. William 
Cole, 1765-67; edited from original ms. in 
British museum by Francis G. Stokes. 392 
p. Lond., Constable & co., 1931. 32-15415 
| Cressey, Paul G. Taxi-dance hall, sociological 
study in commercialized recreation and city 
life. (Univ. of Chicago sociological series.) 
300 p. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 
1932. 32-15488 
Desmond, Shaw. Windjammer; book of Horn. 
2d impression. 414 p. Lond., Hutchinson & 


|} _CO., 1932. 32-15491 
| Dutton, Benjamin. Navigation and nautical 
astronomy. 4th ed. Textbook on naviga- 


tion and nautical astronomy, prepared for 

use at U. S. Naval academy. 457 BE illus. 

Annapolis, Md., U. 8. naval inst., 1932. 
32-15523 


Eddie. Fighting for fun; scrap book of 
300 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1932. 
32-15487 
|Eaton, Hunter. What every woman should 
know about an automobile. 153 p., illus. 
|_N. ¥., Simon & Schuster, 1932. 32-26685 
Farrington, Edward I. Backyard garden, 
handbook for amateur. 191 p., illus. Bos- 
| ton, Stratford co., 1932. 32-15513 
| Felt, Ephraim P. Insects and diseases of or- 
namental trees and shrubs, by... and W. 
Howard Rankin. (Rural science series.) 507 
p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1932. 
22-26646 
south and golden 
in charge of com- 


Eagan, 


Freese, Sarah J. Sunny 
west cook book, by .. ., 
pilation and publication. 199 p. Old Town, 
Me., 1932. 32-15527 

Gerould, James T. College library building, 
its planning and equipment. 116 p. N. Y., 

| ©. Seribner’s sons, 1932. 32-15482 

Gettysburg college. Alumni record of Gettys- 
burg coll., 1822-1932. Centennial ed. By 
Clyde B. Stover and Chas. W. Beachem. 789 
p. Gettysburg, Pa., Gettysburg coll., 1932. 

32-15480 

H. Matthew Arnold, critic of 

256 p. Lond., J. Clarke 

32-15497 


Harvey, Chas. 
Victorian period. 
& co., 1931. 


Kauffman, Erle. Trees of Washington, the 
man—the city. 90 p., illus, Wash., D. C., 
Outdoor press, 1932. 32-15509 


Knight, James. Founding of Churchill, jour- 
nal of Captain James Knight, governor-in- 
chief in Hudson bay, from July 14, Sept. 
13, 1717; ed. by James F. Kenney. 213 p., 
illus. Toronto, J. M. Dent & sons, 1932. 

32-15510 

Kolk, Laura A. Relation of host and pathogen 


in oat smut, Ustilago avenae. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Columbia univ., 1931.) p. 443-507, illus. 
N. Y.. 1931. 32-15514 


Kramer, Samuel N. Verb in Kirkuk tablets. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa. 1930.) p. 62- 
119. Phil., 1931. 32-15505 


Lake George steamboat co, The steamboats 
of lake George, 1817 to 1932. 174 p., illus, 
Albany, Lake George steamboat co., 1932. 


32-15525 
Lane, Robt. H. Teacher's guide book to ac- 
| tivity program. 257 p. N. Y., Macmillan 
|__Co., 1932 32-15478 


McConnell, Francis J., bp. Aids to Christian 
belief. 178 p. N. Y., Abingdon press, 1932. 


32-15418 
McMurtrie, Douglas C. Effective typography 


and economy, reproducing a speech made 
before Atlanta printers. 4 p., illus. New 
Orleatts, 1932. 32-15483 
Marriott, James W., comp. Best one-act plays 
of 1931, selected by ... 284 p. Lond. G. 
G. Harrap & co., 1932. 32-15499 
Meredith, Mrs. Florence (Lyndon). Hygiene; 


textbook for college students, with sections 


on anatomy and physiology, pathological 
| conditions, and mental hygiene. 2d ed. 802 
| p. illus. Phila., P. Blakiston’s son & co., 
ine., 1932. 32-15517 


| Mitchell, Margaret. Things you have always 

wanted to know about cooking. 79 p., illus, 
N. Y., Printed by Salley & Collins, 1932. 

32-15528 

Monroe, Walter S. Directing learning in ele- 

mentary school, by ... and Ruth Streitz. 


(Teacher training series.) 480 p., illus. Gar- 
den City, N. Y¥., Doubleday, ran & co., 
1932. 32-15477 
Moudy, Alfred L. Military courtesy; manual 


for (Officers ‘and enlisted men in military 
service. 48 p. Waterloo, Ind., H. C. Willis, 
32. 32-15522 





GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


| Documents described under this heading 
| are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
| of postage from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, shouid be given. 


|Monthly Check-List of State Publications— 


Vol. 22, 1931, Division of Documents, Li- 
brary of Congress. Price, $1.50 per year. 
| 10-4924 


Monthly Check-List of State Publications— 
May, 1932, Vol. 23, No. 5, Division of Docu- 
| ments, Library of Congress. Price, $1.50 
| per year. 10-8924 
| Retail Credit Survey—January-June, 1932, Do- 
mestic Commerce Ser. No. 72, Bur. For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Dept. 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 31-26177 
Treaty Information—Aug., 1932, Bull. No. 35, 
Treaty Division, U. S. State Dept. Price, 
$1 per year. 29-27547 
Maintenance of Electrical Mine Equipment 
From the Viewpoint of the Safety Inspector 
—Tech. Paper 537, Bur. Mines, U. S. Dept. 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 32-27217 
Ninth International Dairy Congress—Confer- 
ence Ser. No. 11, U. S. State Dept. Price, 
| 15 cents. 32-27219 
Construction Industry, Oklahoma, 15th Cen- 





sus of U. S.—Distribution No. C-118, Bur. 
Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 5 
cents. 31-28378 


Accident Bulletin, No. 100—1931, Bur. Statis- 
tics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Price, 


| 
| 15 cents. 5-41547 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
| AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
| may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


| Pawo. Tax Comr., cal. yr. 1931. Dover, 

| Wis.—63rd Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Ins. and 
23rd rept. of State Fire Marshal, 1932. Madi- 
son, 1932. 

N. J.—Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Banking and 

| Ins. for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1931.—Part I, 
Fire and Marine Ins., Part II, Life and Misc, 

| Ins, Trenton, 1942. 

| Wyo.—6th Bienn. Rept. of State Bd. of Equale 
ization, 1929-1930. Cheyenne, 1930. 

Rept. Wyo. Agricl. Statistics, No. 8, 1931. 
Comp. by U. S. Dept. of Agric., Bur. of 
Agricl. Economics and Wyo. Dept. of Agric. 

| Cheyenne, 1932. 
Utah—Synopsis of Vehicle and Traffic Laws 
of Utah, 1931, Milton H. Welling, Secy. of 
| State. Salt Lake City, 1931 
| Constitutional and Statutory Provisions 
Relative to Revenue and Taxation in Utah, 
Tax Revision Comm. Salt Lake City, 1929. 
Gasoline Tax Law, Milton H. Welling, Secy. 
of State. Salt Lake City, 1931. 
17th Bienn. Rept. of Board of Equalization 
| and Assessment of Utah for cal. yrs. 1929-30. 
Salt Lake City, 1930. 
N. Y.—List of Persons, Partnerships, Associa- 
| tions and Corporations Licensed as Brokers 
in State of New York, Jan. 1. 1932, to Je. 
1, 1932. Ins. Dept. Albany, 1932. 


Ill.—Repts. of Caces at Law and in Chancery 
argued and determined in Supreme Court 
Sprinzfield, 1932. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Changes in Laws on Compensation 
During Legislative Year Reviewed 


Summary of Recent Court Decisions on Sub- 
ject Presented at Meeting of Indus- 
trial Commissioners 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


@ special session. No changes were made 
in the Hawaii or Puerto Rican compen- 
sation laws. Official information has not 
been received as to whether any changes 
have been made or are contemplated in 
the workmen’s compensation law of the 
Philippine Islands. 

The Legislature of Virginia made sev- 


eral important amendments to the com-| 


pensation law. The act was clarified as 
to third-party suits, by reason of several 
decisions by the State Supreme Court of 
Appegls. (Horseman Vv. Richmond F. & 
P. Co., 157 S. E. 158; Norfolk & Western 
R. Co. v. Faris, 157 S. E. 819; William- 
son v. Wellman, 158 8S. E. 117.) An em- 
ploy hereafter may receive the full 
amount of any recovery against a third 
party less the amount of compensation 
already paid. Horticultural laborers are 
excluded from the act, and the total 
amount payable in partial disability cases 
is increased from $4,500 to $5,600. 

A statute of limitations is placed on old 
claims, by providing that a review of an 
award must be made within 12 months 
from the date of last payment. A new 
section was added to the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, which is of interest to us as 
compensation administrators. Hereafter, 
an employer is prohibited from deducting 
from the wages of an employe the cost of 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

The Legislature of New Jersey repealed 
an act adopted in 1931, regarding proced- 
ure in appeal cases. Hereafter, judgments 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau 
are to be reviewed by the Common Pleas 
Court, instead of (as provided by the 
1931 Act) by certiorari direct to the State 
Supreme Court. Another change in the 
New Jeresey act exculdes from the defini- 
tion of “employe” persons engaged in 
selling newspapers, etc., or acting as sales 
agents or distributors of same. 


In Massachusetts, three acts of minor) 


importance were passed amending the 
basic compensation law. 


Additional Measures 


Enacted in New York 

In New York the Legislature enacted 
several laws which strengthened, clarified, 
and liberalized the basic compensation law. 
Perhaps the most important measure is 
the one assuring the employe on con- 
struction work that his empoyer is covered 
by compensation insurance. This was ac- 
complished by refusing to issue a permit 


| Court of the United States also had occa- 

sion to pass final judgment on several 
workmen's compensation cases. (Balti- 
|more & Ohio Steamboat Co. v. Norton, 
284 U. S. 408; Boston & Maine R. v. Arm- 
burg, 285 U. S. 234; Bradford Electric 
Light Co. (Inc.) v, Clapper, Admr., 284 
U. S. 221; Crowell v. Benson, 285 U. S. 22; 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. et al. v. In- 
dustrial Board of the State of New ork, 
52 Sup. Ct. 202.) 

In the case of Crowell v. Benson the 
Supreme Court upheld the constitution- 
ality of the Federal Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. The 
court declared in this case that in re- 
gard to jurisdictional facts the courts 
cannot be constitutionally prevented from 
determining questions of fact on their 
own record by a trial de novo, In :. mem- 
orandum opinion the United States Su- 
preme Court also upheld.the New York 
provision as to the determination of fact 
by the State Industrial Board. (Dahl- 
strom Metallic Door Co. et al. v. Industrial 
Board of the State of New York, 52 Sup. 
Ct. 202). 


In California the Supreme Court had 
occasion to rule on the compensability of 
the loss of a wooden leg. When this case 


| Court held that such a provision violated 


| 
| 


| 
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neither the State Constitution nor any 
rights secured by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The Supreme Court of New Jersey held | 
in the case of Damato v. De Lucia (159 
Atl. 526) that a minor illegally employed | 
could recover double compensation for | 
injury notwithstanding the fact that a! 
prior recovery of judgment was received 
in a common-law action. 

The court held that the contention of 
the employer that the employer had no 
right of recovery other than the one at) 


common law which he had successfully | 


| for “total incapacity.” 


| To Other Cases 


was first presented to the court for de-| 
| working at other and different employ- | 


termination it was held that an injury 
to a wooden leg was not compensable. 


(Pacific Indemnity Co. v. Industrial Ac-| 


cident Commission of California, 5 Pac. 
(2nd) 1). Subsequently a rehearing was 
granted and the court held that compen- 
sation was recoverable for the loss of the 
artificial leg. The court therefore granted 
compensation for the cost of another leg 


in addition to compensation for the period 


of disability. (11 Pac. (2nd) 1). 


Bay State Court 
Upholds Measure 


The Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts upheld the constitutionality of 
'an act of the Legislature passed in 1930, 
| which provided for the assessment of costs, 
| including attorney’s fees, against the in- 
surer if a claim for review was made and 
such claim was lost. (Mohammed Ahmed’s 
Case and Rafael Di Felici’s Case, 179 N. 
E, 684). (There is no provision to cover 
the contingency of a claim for review, 
and subsequent loss of claim by the em- 
ploye.) The Massachusetts 


for work which involves hazardous em-| 
ployments, unless the employer produces | 
satisfactory proof to the industrial com- 


missioner that compensation insurance has 
been secured. : 

Other measures adopted included provi- 
sions to safeguard the employes of a self- 
insurer who has gone out of business or 
changed to another form of insurance, and 
the strengthening of the claimant’s right 
to unpaid compensation in case of the em- 
ployer’s insolvency. The law was also 
amended so as to liberalize the position 
of an empoye totally disabled by two in- 
dependent accidents; under the amend- 
ment if such an employe is subsequently 


pursued ran counter to the course of the | 
court’s decisions and “to the intention of 
the State workmen’s compensation law as 
construed from time to time by the courts. 

The Georgia Court of Appeals held that 
economic conditions cannot change an em- 
ploye’s compensation status (Central Ac- 
cident Fire and Life Assurance Corp. et al. | 
v. McDanial, 160 S. E. 554). The employe | 
in this case was receiving compensation | 
for partial disability; he lost his employ- | 
ment upon the closing of the plant and} 


was unable to find other work. He could | J 


not, the court held, claim compensation | 
The court said: | 

“The fact that an employe may be par-| 
tially disabled, and thereafter is able to) 
find and does find remunerative employ- 
ment suitable to his impaired physical 
condition, which he continues to perform 
until the work itself is shut down, for rea- 
sons in nowise connected with his previous 
injury, and that on account of economic 
or other conditions he is unable to find 
other work suitable to his impaired physi- 
cal condition, does not authorize a finding | 
that the original injury rendered him to- | 
tally incapacitated to perform physical 
ee 


Reference Made 


“The injured employe, after successfully | 


ment suitable to his impaired physical con- 
dition, became idle on account of economic | 
or other causes entirely disconnected with | 
his injuries, and we therefore think that 
the only compensation he is entitled to! 
under the findings of fact as made by the} 
Commission is the compensation originally 
allowed as compensation for his partial | 
impairment.” 

Other cases which may be deserving of 
mention are as follows: 

(1) The Court of Appeals of Georgia 
held that a person employed as a woods 


| rider in the turpentine business was not | 


a “farm laborer” within the meaning of 
the compensation law. The court held 
that this was true even though the per- 
son engaged in such business is sometimes 
referred to as running a “turpentine farm” | 
and the trees may be worked in groups 
described as “crops.” (Pridgen v. Mur-) 
phy, 160 S. E. 701.) 

(2) The Supreme Court of Michigan | 
denied compensation to a member of a 
religious order who was injured while per- 


Supreme, forming work in a laundry of the insti- 


| ton. 


Income of Utility System From Fees Levied 


Against Operating Companies Described 


i Federal Trade Commission was told 


in testimony Sept. 15 by Charles Nodder, 


examiner, that income from fees charged to the operating companies of the 
Associated Gas & Electric Company by system servicing companies were substan- 
tially in excess of the expenses incurred in the performance of these services. 


Transcript of the examiner’s testimony, 


just made available, sets forth also that 


amounts were deducted from income for Federal income taxes but that these sums 


were not actually paid for income taxes. 


ducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 


Examination of the witness was con- 
Edgar A. McCulloch, Com- 


missioner, presided. Excerpts from -Mr. Nodder’s testimony follow: 


Q. A few questions about the balance sheet 
account of. Utility Management Corporation. 
Have you presented comparative balance sheets 
of Utility Management Corporation as of Dec. | 
31, 1927, 1928, and Oct. 22, 1929? 

. Yes, sir, the latter date being immedi- 
ately prior to the dissolution entries being 
made. 

Q. We see the options, contracts and good 
will set up at what sum? 

A. $5,200,000 as of Dec. 31, 1927. 

Q. Does this item of $5,200,000 disappear, 
from the balance sheet after 1927? 

- Yes, sir. | 
Q. What reappears in 1928 in place thereof? 
A. Income notes under :nvestments. 

Q. Those are the notes received from the 
. G. White Management Corporation? | 

A. Yes, sir; that is the remaining part of 

the $8,000,000. 4 


+ 

Q. As of Oct. 22, 1929, there is an item of 
$1,043,942.16 styled “Income receivable from 
subsidiary companies.’ What does that repre- 
sent? 

A. That represents income of certain sub-! 
sidiary companies taken up by Utility Manage- 
ment Corporation as income. 

Q. Does it represen: the earnings of the 
subsidiary? 


+ 
| 


tution. (Blust v. Sisterrs of Mercy et al., 
239 N. W. 401.) 

(3) Rabbit fever contracted while han- 
dling a shipment of rabbits were held to 
be a traumatic injury by accident by the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, in the case 
of Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. v. Sex- 
(46 8. W. (2d) 87) 

(4) The Supreme Court of Ohio held 
that the State Industrial Commission was 
justified in imposing on an employer a! 
premium rate exceeding that prevailing in 
the same industry but based on the acci« 
dent experience of the individual employer. 
(State, ex rel. Powhatan Mining Co. v. In- 
dustrial Commission of Ohio, 181 N. E. | 
99.) 

(5) The Court of Appeals of the District 


|of Columbia handed down several opin- 
jions determining the compensation law of 


the District. Thus, (a) “remuneration” 
was defined in the case of Harris v. Lam- 
bros; (b) death from sunstroke was held | 
compensable in Fidelty & Casualty Co. of 


|New York v. Burris; and (c) a common- 


law marriage was upheld in a workmen's | 
compensation case (Hoage v. Murch Bros. | 
Construction Co.) 

It may be said that while the courts 
of the Nation adjudicated perhaps the 
usual number of workmen’s compensation | 
cases, the Legislatures of the various! 
States, with the exception of Massachu- | 
setts, New Jersey, New York, and Virginia, 
made no contribution to the cause of 
workmen’s compensation in 1932. 


It does. 

Q. Were those earnings distributed? 

A. They were not. 

Q. Were they actually received by Utility 
Management Corporation? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. At Oct. 22, 1929, the total assets of this 
company were stated at what sum? 

A. $9,442,998.97. 

Q. Turning to the liability side, what do 
we find on Oct. 22, 1929, was the stated value 
for common stock? 

. $100,000. 


A. 


+ 
And t 
$50,000. 
Current liabilities. 
$1,030,145.32. 

Capital surplus. 
$7,750,000 

And corporate surplus? 
$512,853.65. 
Referring to 
company as it 


+ + 
he preferred? 
0. 


OQ>O>O>O>oO 


the corporate surplus of 


the stood on Oct. 22, 1929, 


j} what does this surplus represent? 


A It represents 
corporate activities 
dividends paid out. 

Q. What was the net income of this com- 
pany in 1927 after deducting dividends on 
preferred stock? 

A. $192,681.95. 

Q. Were any dividends on common stock 
paid in that year? 

- No, sir. 

Q. What was the net income in 1928 after 
deducting dividends on preferred stock? 

A. $191,541.02. 

Q. That, added to the net income of the 
preceding year and some minor adjustments, 
made a total of how much? 

A. $384,880.25 

Q. In 1928 what sum was paid as dividends 
on common stock? 

A. , $350,000 

Q. To whom was the money paid? 

A. To Associated Utilities Investing Corpo- 
ration. 

Q. 
much? 

A. $34,380.25. 

Q. What was the net income in 1929 after 
deducting dividends on preferred stock? 

A. $1,027,973.40. 

+ 


+ + 

Q. That added to the balance of net income 
not distributed on common stock from the 
precedi year is what? 

A. $1,062,853.65. 

Q. Of this amount how much was paid out 
as dividends on common stock? 

A. The entire amount was paid out 

Q. Not as dividends on common stock? 

A. $550,000 was paid out as dividend on 
common stock and $512,853.65 was distributed 
as a liquidating dividend. 

Q. On common stock? 

A. On common stock. 

Q. You show in this report how capital sur- 
plus was arrived at? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That total balance at the date of disso- 
lution was $7,840,000, was it not? 

t was. 

Q. How was this made up? 

A. It consisted of three items. 

Q. What was the first one? 

A. The first item was a credit of $4,950,000. 
. That is a credit or addition to capital 
surplus? 

Yes, sir 


principally the ordinary 
of the corporation less 


Award for Injury 
To Pilot Sustained 


Court Holds Aviator Delivering 


Plane an Employe and 
Not a Contractor 


Sacramento, Cal., Oct. 11. 

An aviator who was paid his expenses 
for piloting and delivering an airplane 
|from a factory in Missouri to the pur- 





That left a balance of earnings of how | 


| chaser in California was an employe of the 


latter and not an independent contractor 
|when the purchaser gave specific direc- 
tions to the pilot except as to the choice 
of route. 

| This was the recent holding of the Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court in affirming a 
(workmen’s compensation award by the 


| State Industrial Accident Commission in 
|the case of Murray vy. Industrial Accident 
| Commission et al, for an injury sustained 
}in an accident in California. 
| A contention that the aviator’s em- 
ployment was casual and not within the 
|trade, business or profession of the em- 
ployer was not sustained when it appeared 
that the latter held a “dealership” for the 
sale of airplanes and had instructed the 
pilot to sell this plane on his trip if pos- 
| sible, 

The fact that the airplane delivered at 
the factory was not the one ordered by the 
purchaser was held not to have taken the 
aviator out of the course of his employ- 
ment because he had not been instructed 
to accept any specified plane. 


Q. What was the basis of it? 

A. Upon the issuance of 50,000 shares of 
preference stock of no par value in Heu of 
the former $7 preferred stock the new stock 
was given a stated value of $1 per share, the 
difference of $99 per share being credited to 
capital surplu 

Q. That resulted in a credit of $4,950,000, 
did it? 

A. Yes, sir. The second item was a credit 
or addition to the capital surplus of $2,800,000, 
which was the result of a sale of the options, 
contracts and good will account to the J. G. 
| White Management Corporation. This item 
represented the profit which accrued to Utility 
Management Corporation upon the sale of 
managerial contracts to the J. G. White Man- 
agement Corporation 
| The third item was 
}upon the reacquisition of common capital 
|stock of Utility Management Corporation of 
| the stated value of $100,000, which it received 
in exchange for 1.000 shares of common stock 
of Management Holding Corporation, which 
| had cost it within the same month $10,000. A 
| Profit resulted of $90,000. 

++ + 

Q. Upon the dissolution of Utility Manage- 
; ment Corporation was the entire amount of 
this capital surplus transferred to Manage- 
|ment Holding Corporation? 

A. It was. 

Q. Was it set up by that company as a 
credit of its capital surplus account? 

A. It was. 

Q. I think in connection with Management 
Holding Corporation you have already told us 
|of an arrangement made between Utility Man- 
| agement Corporation and Utilities Purchasing 
é& Supply Corporation whereby Utility Man- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


a credit of $90,000 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


‘Trade Conditions 


Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Review 


Developments in Trade and 


| Industry in Countries of 
| Europe Are Surveyed by 
| Department of Commerce 


Recent business and industrial develop- 
| ments in countries of Europe are reviewed 
in the weekly survey of world trade just 


made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The survey is based on reports 
from trade commissioners stationed in 
principal business centers abroad. The 
section dealing with Europe follows in 
full text: 


Czechoslovakia.— The National Bank of 
Czechoslovakia, on Sept. 26, took the initia- 
tive by reducing interest rates after much 
pressure had ben brought to bear by indus- 
trial and trade organizations against the high 
rates charged by the commercial banks. Con- 
sequently, the bank reduced its official rates 
one-half per cent—the rediscount rate to 41% 
per cent and collateral advances to 6 and 613 
per cent. The commercial banks likewise fol- 
lowed on Oct. 1, by lowering the interest paid 
on savings deposits from to 412 per cent. 

~ + + 

Italy.—A definitely more optimistic feeling 
prevails in Italy today than a month ago, 
though basic conditions are little changed. 
Agricultural prospects are generally bright, 
metallurgical output slightly increased, con- 
sumption of electric energy slightly up, car 
loadings somewhat better, average stock quo- 
tations 20 per cent above those of a month 
ago, and average bond prices the highest in 
history. 

The unemployment position, however, is 
not improving and retail business is sluggish 
with collections very difficult. The banks 
are extremely cautious in granting credits 
and bankruptcies and protested notes are 
still numerous, though the amounts involved 
are smaller. The Bank of Italy's gold posi- 
tion continues to improve slowly and the re- 
auction in its interest rates is expected to 
be followed by the commercial banks. 

The wheat harvest is officially put at 7,- 
300,000 metric tons, the largest on record. 
Other cereals, fruits, vegetables, hemp, and 
nuts are generally very good. Agricultural 
prospects are further brightened by the re- 
cent tariff increases on live animals, car- 
casses, animal fats and dried fruits. 

Increased prices have already resulted for 
domestic meat and animals. The greatly in- 
creased duty on prunes, and other dried 
fruits, will affect American shipments’ ad- 
versely. 

Lemon shipments, which have been slow, are 
|improving, particularly to the United States. 
The filbert and almond crops will be much 
larger this year and present low prices are 
expected to harden Walnuts will be fewer 
and prices are mounting. The olive crop prom- 
ises well as to quality and quantity. 

Tomato canneries are busy and paying 
higher prices to growers. Pack prices are 
expected to rise. Cheese shipments are in- 
creasing, particularly to United States. 

The wholesale index has been advancing 
| slightly for several weeks, but so far without 
effect on retail prices. Bank clearings are 
down, partially due to seasonal quiet. Un- 
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able to establish an earning capacity in a 
new employment, his changed status is | 
taken into consideration and an equitable | 
rate of compensation is provided during | 
the continuance of his employment. 

Two minor amendments were also con- 
sidered relative to the coverage of private 
chauffeurs in New York City, and the per- 
mitting of volunteer firemen in political 
subdivisions to be included in any mutual 
self-insurance plan. An amendment was | 
also made to the Civil Practice Act which | 
provides for preference on the trial cal- 
endar of actions brought by a person en- 
titled to workmen’s compensation and 
electing to sue the third party causing the 
injury. 





Action of Provinces 


In Canada Detailed 

Canada.—Of the eight Canadian Prov- | 
inces having compensation laws, all but | 
Quebec and Saskatchewan acted on the 
subject during 1932. No changes were 
made in the compensation law adminis- 
tered by the Dominion Government of the 
Yukon Territory. A bill for a compensa- | 
tion law was introduced into the Legisla- 
ture of Prince Edward Island, but was 
subsequently withdrawn. 

Under the provisions of the Ontario} 
workmen’s compensation law as amended, 
medical aid will hereafter include den- 
tal treatment. The list of compen- 
sable industrial diseases was enlarged | 
so as to include infected blisters, bursitis, 
dermatitis, and cancer arising from the 
manufacture of pitch and tar. An em- 
ployer who failed to report an accident 
is liable for the payment of medical treat- 
ment in addition to compensation. The 
amount of an employer’s contrubtion to 
the accident fund may be reduced pro- 
vided the plant and machinery conforms 
to up-to-date standards of safety. 

The only change in the Workmen's | 
Compensation Act of Manitoba is the 
provision giving the compensation board 
wider jurisdiction in the payment of 
hernia claims, while the change in the 
Nova Scotia Compensation Act was only | 
of minor importance and did not affect 
any substantive change. | 

The principal change in the Wérkmen’s 
Compensation Act of British Columbia 
was to enlarge the powers of the com-| 
pensation board, by authorizing it to adopt | 
a-system of individual experience rating, 
and to pay medical treatment for an in-| 
jured employe without the necessity of a} 
formal claim. An actuarial valuation of 
the accident fund was also ordered. | 





Appealed to High Courts 

The compensation law of Alberta was 
amended in several respects. The princi- | 
pal changes include the following: The | 
coverage of the act was enlarged to in-| 
clude restaurants and retail shops, and| 
police officers going to and from their | 
places of duty, while extraterritorial ef- 
fect may be agreed upon by the various 
provinciai boards. Hereafter, Sundays! 
and holidays will be excluded in comput- 
ing the time of notice in hernia cases. 
Other subjects acted upon by the Legis-/| 
lature of Alberta include lump sum pay- 
ments, vocational training of injured em- 
ployes and a new method of computing 
compensation. 

A new workmen's compensation act was 
enacted in New Brunswick. The new 
law is largely based upon recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the Royal 
Commission. 

Court Decisions—A large number of 
workmen's compensation cases were ap- 
pealed to the higher courts of the States | 
during the last 12 months. The Supreme| 


| 
| 
Compensation Cases 
| 
| 


bo - 


tant mildness and better taste are to me! 


*No wonder Chesterfield smokers are 
so enthusiastic.” 


“WNVERYWHERE I go, I have to listen 
to the same thing. ‘Try Chesterfields. 
Honestly, they are milder, and you simply 
must try them!’ 
“Me...try Chesterfields! Why, I haven’t 
smoked anything else. That’s how impor- 


THEY'RE MILDER — 


Chesterfield Radio Program — Every night ex- 
cept Sunday, Columbia coast-to-coast Network. : 


THEY TASTE BETTER 


© 1932, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 








Rail Freight Rate’ 
Tn Nine States Is 
Ordered Raised 


Increase to Interstate Level 
As Prescribed in ‘Fifteen 
Per Cent Case’ Required | 
By the I. C. C. 


‘ IContinued from Page 1.] 

is available to support all rail service, in- 
cluding that of shippers who are thus ex-| 
empted from the burden. This is in-| 
equitable. 

“It is not sufficient that a State set up| 
the contention that its intrastate rates al- 
ready are, in relation to the rates in other | 
States or interstate, too high or dispro-| 
portionate even without the surcharge. | 

Excerpts from the Commission’s report) 
follows: 

This investigation was instituted on pe-| 
tition of various carriers to determine | 











whether, through the failure or refusal of | 


: a : |86 per cent of the large 1930 crop. 
es lati authorities of | Seek to regulate the affairs of these hold | authorities to require them to act or to 
re see seee anes ing companies. But the feasible way, and step in and prevent these unsound prac- 
|in my judgment the appropriate method, | tices, * * * 


certain States to permit increases in| 
freight rates for intrastate traffic corre-| 
sponding to those which we approved tor | 
interstate traffic in Fifteen Per Cent Case, 
1931, 178 I. C. C. 539, 179 I. C. C. 215, such 
intrastate rates cause or will cause any | 
undue or unreasonable advantage, pref- 
erence, or prejudice as between persons OF | 
localities in intrastate commerce, on the| 
one hand, and interstate commerce, On) 
the other, or any unjust discrimination 
against interstate or foreign commerce, | 
and, if so, what rates shall be prescribed 
to remove such unlawful advantage, pref- | 
erence, prejudice, or discrimination. | 

The investigation is divided into several | 
separate parts, one for each State whose | 
rates and charges are brought into ques- 
tion, and in each instance the State au- 
thorities were duly notified in accordance 
with the provisions of section 13 (3) of| 
the Interstate Commerce Act. Each part) 
is presented on its own separate record | 
and will be considered separately. 

Three States Not Included 

This report deals with all parts, except 
Part 6—Minnesota, Part 11—Wisconsin, 
and Part 13—West Virginia; not yet heard. 
Except as otherwise indicated, rates and | 
increases therein will be stated in amounts | 
per 100 pounds, and rates applicable in- | 
terstate will be inclusive of the increases 
approved in the case above cited. 

In June, 1931, carriers by railroad and 
by water throughout the country filed with 
us an application asserting that an emer- 
gency existed and seeking authority to 
make a general increase of 15 per cent in| 
their freight rates and charges subject to| 
our jurisdiction. Specifically, they sought 
special permission to file tariffs providing 
for such an increase in blanket supple- 
ment form, and a determination by us that 
those tariffs, when so filed, might become 
effective without suspension. 

The proceeding was docketed as Ex 
parie No. 103, and our decision was re- 
por-ed in Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, 
sunra. It was shown that the earnings 
of the carriers, due to great shrinkage in 
traffic, were grossly inadequate, that their 
credit was vitally impaired, and that they 
were confronted by a serious financial 
emergency. 

Granted 15 Per Cent Increase 

Nevertheless, upon the voluminous evi- 
dence presented, we found “that a 15 per 
cent increase in all freight rates and 
charges would increase revenues, if at all, 
only temporarily and that its ultimate ef- 
fect, not very long postponed, would be 
to harm rather than help the railroads,” 
and also “that such an increase would 
raice the rates upon many kinds of traffic 
above a just and reasonable level.” 
situation was so serious, howeyer, that we 
proposed a substitute measure of relief, 
stating: 

“It is motivated by the thought that the 
distrust of railroad securities is rapidly 
gaining such elements of panic that a 


| shipper who pay the surcharges are being 


| assume jurisdiction directly over the hold- 
|ing company is a complete innovation. On 


The | 


Regulation 





Wisconsin Utilities Commission 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


eration between the agencies of the na- 
tion and State governments, is an issue 
lying outside tne topic assigned to him for 
discussion. He said he would confine him- 
and commodities; violations of the law are 
created.” 

“If these States are not protected, the | 
whole system of relief must eventually 
break down. Under the ‘marshaling plan’ 


taxed to maintain a common fund which 
self, therefore, to the question of State 
regulation. 

“How snould such State holding com- 
pany regulation be effected?” he asked, 
continuing: 

“The Siates might, by statute, attempt | 
to eonfer jurisdiction over holding com-|o 
panies as such upon their commissions, 


n 





follows another course. | 

“The State should not attempt, cer- 
tainly at the present time, to regulate 
noiding companies directly. It is my} 
judgment, however, that no system of | 
State regulation of operating companies 
is complete or adequate, nor can it fur- 
nish any genuine protection to consumers 
and investors, unless the commissions are 
given ample authority over every transac- 
tion between the operating company and 
the holding company. 


Control of Transactions 


A Logical Extension 
“It seems to me important to draw a 
distinction between these two methods. To 


Cc 


| 


the other hand, regulation of all transac- 
tions between the operating and the hold- 
ing company in any way affecting the 
public interest is simply an extension, and | 
in my judgment a logical extension, of | 
powers already vested in the State com- 
missions. 

“In the exercise of such powers they 
have experience and a background. Fur- 
thermore (and this I regard as funda- 
mental) such State regulation of these) 
transactions with affiliates proceeds from 
the foundation of local conditions upward 
rather than from the superstructure down- 
ward, a defect inherent in Federal regu- 
lation of operating companies. Such reg- 
ulation cannot be realistic unless it is shot 
through with the color and the tone of | 


c 





the city, the village or the countryside | 


| where ihe consumer lives. * * * 


“A State Commission armed with such 
a statute as that effective in Wisconsin 
should be able to protect the consuming 
and investing public against three kinds | 
of abuses which some holding companies 
have been practicing: First, abuses grow- 
ing out of what I have termed ‘banking 
transactions’ with the holding company; 
second, abuses by way of the payment to) 
the holding company of common dividends 
in excess of those which conservative 
business judgment would permit, at the) 
expense of adequate provision for de- 
preciation and surplus account; and third, 
'abuses through the medium of unneces- 
sary or unreasonable management and) 
supply contracts. 


Proof Has Been Given 
Of Dangers, He Says 


“Since we now know that these dbuses| 
have actually existed and in some quar-| 
ters still continue, I may be excused for 
|}commenting briefly upon each of these) 
types of danger to the well-being of the | 
operating company. 

“First, as to ‘banking transactions.’ 
Here it seems to me lies the State com- 
mission’s greatest duty of vigilance, Ad- | 
vances to the holding company, ‘upstream’ 
| financial transactions of all kinds, are so 
fraught with danger that although there 








slight change on the industries of the 
country best able to stand it may justifi-| 
ably be imposed, through freight rates, | 
for the purpose of increasing confidence | 
and averting developments which might! 
further disturb an already tremendously | 
shaken financial situation, and to avoid) 
impairment of an adequate system of| 
transportation.” 

The plan was “designed to avoid im-| 
posing burdens on industry which can not | 
reasonably be borne under present con- 
ditions, to limit the danger of diversion | 
of traffic to other forms of transporta-| 
tion, and to disturb business conditions | 
as little as possible by preserving, very! 
generally, existing rate relations.” | 

Increases Very Small | 

The increases were very small, varying 
from 6 cents per ton to 2 cents per 100; 
pounds. Some commodities, largely ag- 


ricultural products, were excluded. The) 
increases were also flat; i. e., the same for | 


hauls of all lengths, except that the to- 
tal increase in any charge was limited 


to 10 per cent, a limitation which | 


only in the case of very short hauls. They 
were to expire on March 31, 1933, unless 
the time was extended. 

As a further feature of the plan we 
stated that we would rely upon the car- 


riers, in accordance with their agreement,| dependent but is controlled by and acts | 


to marshal their revenues accruing from 
the increases and thus create a fund for 
making loans to carriers which failed to 
earn their fixed charges. The carriers 
have justified this reliance. 

They are collecting and disbursing the 
fund through the Railroad Credit Corpo- 
ration, an agency specially constituted for 
this purpose. On the basis of the traffic 
of 1931, intrastate as well as interstate, 
we estimated that the increases would 
yield from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 per 
year; but, due to a further sharp fall in 
traffic, the indications are that a much 


smaller sum will be realized in 1932. In| prejudice as between persons or localities | 


the instant proceeding the president of 
the Railroad Credit Corporation testified 
that the fund is likely to fall $40,000,000 
short of meeting the fixed-charge needs 
for which it was created. 

Prior <o the transportation Act, 1920, we 
had authority over intrastate rates, for 
the protection of interstate commerce, only 
under section 3 of the act to regulate com- 
merce. As a prerequisite to the exercise 
of such suthority, therefore, it was neces- 
sary to find that the intrastate rates were 


causing undue or unreasonable advantage, | 


preference, or prejudice as between per- 
sons or localities in intrastate commerce 
on the one hand and interstate or foreign 
commerce on the other hand. 

In 1920, however, by what is now para- 
graph (4) of section 13 of the Interstate 


Commerce Act, our authority was enlarged | 
to permit us to regulate intrastate rates, | 


not only under the circumstances above 


described, but also if it were found that|tered in accordance with the foregoing | 


they were causing “any undue, unreason- 


able, or unjust discrimination against in-| directly involved notify us on or before | 
terstate or foreign commerce;” and such | Nov. 1, 1932, that they will promptly per- | 
If an) 


rea J ; | order is necessary in any part, it will be | 
While the evidence before us would in| issued on or immediately after the above | 


discrimination was “forbidden and de- 
clared to be unlawful.” * * * 


mc instances justify findings of undue 
or unreasonable advantace, preference, or 


' 


are situations in which they are justified, 
they should, in my judgment, be frowned | 
upon by utility executives and regulators 
alike, in all but very exceptional circum- 
stances. * * * 

“Second, as to payment of dividends at 
the expense of provision for depreciation 
or retirements and an adequate cushion 
by way of surplus. 

“TI believe you wili agree that there can 
be no distinction between the financial 
practices which should prevail in an in- 
dependently-owned public utility and 


those where the common stock is owned | 


by a holding company which embraces 
a number of operating companies. 

“If the condition of an operating sub- 
| Sidiary is such that wise and conservative 


financial policy would dictate the building | 


up of more adequate reserves for de- 


paid by a board of directors controlled by | 
a holding company which would not have | 
been paid by independent directors, or 
would not have been paid in so large an| 
;amount at the particular time, had the) 
company not been under pressure to) 

transmit cash to the holding company. o 


“It is this situation which the execu 


tives of holding companies should watch 
with the greatest care lest public opinion 
be aroused against all holding companies, | 
| without discriminating between those con- | 
cerned for the interests of the public in- 
| vestor and’*those which disregard those 
interests and use this quasi-public busi- | 


ess as a speculative device. 


“Here is responsibility which rests firs 


f all upon the management. But if th 


, ; | management fails to act, then it becomes | 
|and those commissions might conceivably |the plain duty of the State regulatory 


“Third, avuses through the medium of | 
| unreasonable or unnecessary management | 
and supply contracts. This subject has 
been given relatively more attention than 
it warrants, due largely to the long con-! 
| troversy over the license contract between | 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and its Bell associates. The Wis- 
consin, statute requires a showing of cost 
to the holding company of the managerial 
services rendered, and this practice is be- 


oming common. * * * 
“Assuming costs are snown, should 


commission permit a margin over cost; 
should there be-any profit? The question 
is one which will undoubtedly be heard 
time and again in the next few years. 
| There appears to be a tendency among | 
the companies voluntarily to take the posi- 
tion that no profit should be made and to 
put these contracts on a genuine cost 
basis; in the case of some companies ap- 
parently that has always been the practice. | 


Opposes Such Services 
When Unnecessary 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PusLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Daitr 
of Holding Firms 
Through Their Units Advised 


Ample Authority Advocated by Member of 





Crop Conditions | 


Somewhat Better 
During September 
‘Monthly Report by Federal 
Board Estimates Several 


Crops May Be in Excess, 
Of Previous Forecasts 


| 
| 
| 
| 











Prospects for many crops were improved 

nm the basis of conditions Oct. 1, accord- 
|ing to the monthly report of the Crop) 
| Reporting Board, Department of Agricul-| 
ture. (Publication of the section of the| 
report dealing with grains and certain) 
other crops was made in the issue of} 
Oct. 11.) Text of the concluding section 
| follows: 

The Oct. 1 indicated production of pears 
in 1932 is but little changed from the} 
figure last month. The crop is now placed | 
at 22,154,000. bushels, or about 95 per cent | 
of the crop produced in 1931 and about | 


e | 


The first quantitative forecast of citrus 
| production is made on Oct. 1 for Florida. 
The 1932-33 orange crop in that State is| 
indicated at 14,300,000 boxes for the total | 
production and 11,800,000 boxes the ship- 
|ping crop. This compared with 13,800,000 | 
boxes the revised total and 11,200,000 boxes | 





| the revised commercial crop of 1931-32. | 
Grapefruit production now promises to| 
be around 9,200,000 boxes for the total 
{crop and 6,700,000 boxes commercial in| 
| 1932-33, as compared with 10,200,000 total | 
and 7,700,000 commercial in 1931-32. 
A crop of 11,127,000 bushels of soybeans 


&' the October condition of 82.4. 


These 
1931 and 10,672,000 bushels in 1930. The 
Oct. 1 condition of the soybean crop for 
the United States is 79.6, compared with 
a six-year average of 80.3. 

Cowpea condition on Oct. 1 stood at 
67.3, compared with 10-year average of 71.6. 
Decline in Peanut Crop 
A harvested peanut crop of about 1,019,- 
000,000 pounds is indicated by the reported 
October condition of 63.5 per cent. This 


large crop. Very low:prices such as have 


“It is too clear for argument that man-| Prevailed this season usually lead to more 


agement services should not be supplied) 


may reduce the quantity of peanuts to be 


|Corn markets declined under the influ- 


in the six leading States is indicated by | 


ber and December shipment. New corn . | uted to the persistent tone of confidence ® 
was reported bought at central Illinois Remain Unsettled felt throughout the industry in spite of 
stations at 11 cents per bushel: Oats; Eastern butter markets were in compara-|Ctual. small production schedules and 
and barley markets were weak. tively light supply. The bulk of supplies for | !4ck of tangible evidences of any marked 
the first half of the month comprised mostly | Changes in immediate consumption re- 
Feed Markets Weak the medium and lower grades. At Chicago |@Wirements. It is estimated by the indus- 
'In Early October the supply of top scores was ample with|‘tY that minimum requirements of the 
medium and lower grades closely cleared. |°PUntry for any exténded period can not 
| Feed markets were weak in early Octo-| prices were unsettled. For some weeks|b€ Supplied by present low operations, 
States produced 12,601,000 bushels in{er as a result of lower grain prices and|past there has been no clearly defined be yprrered in view of the virtual depletion = 


would be 6 per cent less than last year’s! 


of the crop being fed to livestock and this, 
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Prices of Farm Commodities _|Lessened Activity 
Lower in First Half of Month {, Noted for Steel 


| 
Slow Demand With Market Sentiment React- And Iron Industry , 
ing Noted by Agriculture Department | 
























































Business Tone Improves, 


f i e + 
ee oe : | However, in Chemical In- 
compared with 89,794 for the correspond-, plies. The cause of the price break can | P ‘ 
dustries, Monthly Survey 


ing week the previous season. be assigned to the lower fresh pork mar- | 
Continued light demand from European | ket, potential supplies in the country and | . 
importing areas and heavy marketings of|a seasonal price downturn. Recent top| Discloses 
Canadian grain were the outstanding fea-| prices at Chicago was $4.15. | 
tures of the world wheat situation the first; All killing classes of sheep and lambs 
half of October. Continental European|lost slightly in price. Shipping orders 
markets were weak and lower. Winter | were lacking to a considerable extent. The 
wheat seeding is well under way in the|Supply of native lambs decreased and| 
United States. Domestic cash wheat mar-| quality became poorer, but the late run of | 
kets were generally weak with futures and | westerns was uniformly well finished. 
prices declined from 11 to 4 cents per| Feeding lamb prices were strong, as re- 
bushel on the various classes of wheat. |newed buying prevented any weakness in 
Marketings of Winter wheat were of| that market. , 
moderate volume. Spring wheat markets| Most sales of wool were in small quan- | 
declined along with futures but were in-| tities to piece out mill siocks, but prices 
fluenced also by a dull milling inquiry.| were largely unchanged on a steady to 
Durum wheat remained relatively firmer| firm basis in Eastern markets. A choice 
than other classes of Spring wheat. jline of 64’s and finer grades Territory | 
The rye market declined about 1% cents. wools sold at 50 cents, scoured basis, the | 
| highest price actually realized in the re- 
cent upturn. The principal feature of the 
| mohair market was the reported purchase 
by a Boston concern of practicaiiy the en- 
tire clip of Texas Fall mohair at 8 cents 
for adult and 265 cents for kid hair. 


Butter Prices 








While activity in the iron and steel in- 
dustry continued its downward trend 
during August, business in the chemical 
industries showed a somewhat bet- 
ter tone, according to the monthiy Survey 
of Current Business just issued by the 
Department of Commerce. (Publication 
|of the Survey in full text was begun in the 
issue of Oct. 6 and continued in subse- 
quent issues.) 

The sections dealing with iron and steel 
and with the chemical industries follow in 
full text: 


Iron and Steel Industry 

Activity in the iron and steel industry 
continued its downward trend during Au- 
gust. Termination of the 16-month drop 
in the United States Steel Corporaticn’s 
| backlog, however, and the slight seasonal 
| gains reported in steel output during the 
first three weeks of September, contrib- 


| 


ence of lower wheat prices and continued 
heavy marketings. Price declines were 
less marked than for wheat. Sales of new 
corn “to arrive’ were not heavy, with! 
buyers bidding about 23% cents for No. 
3 yellow, delivered St. Louis for Novem- | 





liberal supplies of homegrown corn, oats! price trend. The slow market for dairy 
and hay. Wheat feeds in Eastern and/| Products, and the possibility of a large 
|Central Western markets lost all of the | Fall and Winter make of butter lead to 


Historical lows were again established in 
daily average tonnages of pig iron and 
caution. On the other hand, prices are | Steel produced during August. The Fed- 
|previous week's gain, with bran at the/13 to 15 cents below those of last year.|€tal Reserve Board's adjusted index of 
|important markets equaling the previous| Prices. declined on storage butter con-, 8°eral operations dropped 8 per cent and 
\low for the depression reached early in tracts for future delivery in November and ‘dicated a rate of activity slightly more 
| July. The heavier feeds declined at these | December. {than half that at the _beginning of the 
| markets to the lowest point since the first | On the Plymouth, Wisconsin cheese ex-| Ya: The unadjusted index of pay rolls 
|part of June. | change all ruling prices remained un- declined slightly, while the adjusted in- 

Western wheat feeds also were weak.| changed during the first 10 days of Octo-| 2X of employment dropped 2.9 per cent 
Cottonseed meal declined, being relatively ber. Twin cheese was selling at 11 cents or ring the month. During the first eight 
weaker than either linseed meal or soy- 2 cents under the corresponding quotation Months of the year, employment in the 
bean meal. Gluten feed and gluten meal | of a year ago. In some sections, dairymen | "dustry was 23 per cent below that ree 
prices advanced 50 cents per ton on Oct. 1 are diverting milk from other dairy prod- Ported for the similar period of 1931. 


through the holding company unless there | 
is a clear and unmistakable need. It seems 
a sound managerial policy and clearly a} 





marketed. 


A pecan crop of about 53,700,000 pounds 


against a repetition in the future. 
telligent public regulation necessary to| pounds in 1931. 
protect the conservative from the dis-| 
repute brought upon them by the excesses 000 100-pound bags in comparison with 
of the plungers? Is it reasonable to ex- | 12,713,000 bags harvested in 1931. 
pect the holding companies voluntarily | pective yields are reported at about the | 
to impose standards of practice, to be self-| Same level as 1931, but the acreage is 
enforced, a kind of code of business ethics? | about 20 per cent below 1931. In the three 
“The events of the past six months have! States, 
made these questions far from academic,| Where m 
and it is heartening to know that they | grown total production is estimated at 1,-| 
are being earnestly discussed in high | 530,000 bags against 2,805,000 last year. 
places.” 


sound regulatory policy to insist that a| 
1 render | 
| services unless the local property cannot 


entralized agency should not 


| do the work equally well itself. * * * 


per cent less than last year. 
Mississippi River, where the nuts come 
| mostly from seedling and wild trees, the 
|indicated crop is about 15 per cent less 


“It seems clear to me that regulatory) than last year. Production of large thin- 


authorities should be just as quick tO shelled pecans from improved trees, most 
commend and defend those executives|of which are in the States east of the 
who have demonstrated their concern for 
the public interest, as they are to con 


Mississippi River, will be even less than 


|be the smallest production of this type 


“But what is more important is to guard | since 1922 and is in striking contrast to 





Trend to Larger Ships 


Noted in Domestic Yard 


The steamship “Santa Rosa,” one of the | 
| larger vessels built in American shipyards 
has been awarded 
(231932) by the Bureau of Navigation an 
Steamboat Inspection, according to in- 
formation made available by A. J 
Assistant Director. 


Is in-|the bumper crop of about 


its official numbe 


20,000,000 
Bean production is estimated at 10,230,- 


Pros- 


Idaho, Wyoming and Montana, 
ost of the Great Northerns are 


Increase in Sugar Beets 
Sugar beet production is now forecast at 


8,587,000 short tons or about 5 per cent) 


|above the Sept. 1,forecast and nearly 9 
per cent more tga the 1931 crop. The 


S increase from the 


»| improved prospects for good yields per 

T/acre. No forecast of production of beet 
| sugar is made at this time. 7 

Sugar cane in the southwestern part of 


- Tyrer, | the Louisiana Cane Belt has suffered from | 


was indicated on Oct.’ 1 being about 30) 
West of the, 


-\ indicated on Sept. 1, and will probably) 


-_ and to outlaw the pirates of utility! not exceed 6,000,000 pounds. This would 
nance. 


pt. 1 forecast is partly | 
| due to a small increase in the prospective | 
acreage for harvest but more to generally | 


|but gluten meal was reduced $2 per ton) ucts to cheese because the latter yields 
|at most markets later. Hominy feed was| slightly better returns at current prices. 


lower with corn but alfalfa meal held} 
steady. | 
Hay markets ranged from steady to} 
| slightly stronger during the first 10 days 
of October. The continued light offerings | 
were in fair demand, which averaged bet- | 
ter in the Centra! West and on the Pa- 
cific coast than in the East. Pastures con- | 
{tinued unusually good for the season in | 
the South and Southeast and inquiry for | 
hay from those areas remained of ex-| 
ceptionally small volume, some markets 
showing a weaker tendency. Reports from | 
representative producers and dealers indi- 
cated comparatively large amounts of all 
classes of hay available for market. 


Prices on Cattle 


Tend to Decrease 


The reduced cattle receipts at Chicago} 
were excessive for trade requirements, and | 
prices of ull classes and grades of fat and | 
| feeder} cattle, with one or two unimpor- | 
tant ‘exceptions, were forced unevenly | 
lower the first part of the month. Grain- | 
fed steers and yearlings lost 50 to 75 cents, 
and in instances more, yearlings showing 
'most of the decline. 

All other killing classes were sold at} 
unevenly 25 to 50 cents lower prices, ex- | 
cept for a few strictly finished 850-1,000 
pound heifers, and a meager supply of| 
grassy, meaty light heifers. Weighty | 
steers, still much in the minority, con-| 
| tinued to bring a price premium, over com- | 
parable grades of lighter weights. Dress 
| beef prices offered no encouragement. 
placement cattle prices were slightly lower. | 

Hog prices declined slightly but dis- 





City markets also were steady. 


Poultry Supply | 
Shows Increase | 


There is practically no speculative de- 
mand for frying chickens because of the 
liberal receipts this month. Small roastefs 
were likewise in liberal supply and were 
offered freely at the same prices quoted 
for fryers, 14 to 15 cents at New York. 
Large size roasters were relatively scarce 
and premiums of 1 to 2 cents were paid 
for fancy stock. Early Fall culling re- 
sulted in a liberal supply of fowl, and 
the market worked about 1 cent lower. 

The recent advance in price of fresh 
eggs has turned many buyers to storage 


leggs and the trading has been moderately 


active with a satisfactory movement out of 
storage recorded. Production in the Mid- | 
dle West is reported slightly above a year 
ago in early October, but so far the in- 
crease has not been sufficient to cause any 
appreciable difference in the level of re- 
ceipts at the principal consuming markets. 
Prices reached during the September rise 
have been fairly well maintained. 


The 38 per cent drop in exports during 
August brought the total well below the 
| monthly average for the year. Tonnage 
of imports, likewise, was unimpressive, al- 
though it was two-thirds again as large as 
the negligible amount reported for July. 
No increase occurred in the exceedingly 
small tonnage of manganese-ore imports. 

Both the daily average rate as well as 
total production of pig iron dropped dur- 
ing August, in spite of two more working 
days than in July. Four less blast fur- 
naces were active at the end of the month, 
Although on a daily average basis, steel 
output declined slightly, the tonnage pro- 
duced in the longer month showed an in 
crease. Operations were at 14 per cei. of 
capacity. The rate during the third week 
of September was stepped up to 17 per 
cent. 

Although the gain in unfilled orders on 
the books of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was slight, the reversal of the 
long downward trend was viewed cs heart- 
ening. Total tonnage reported was 38 perm 
cent less than the showing for August as 
year ago. 

In view of the slackened demand, iron 
and steel prices on the whole were well 


Potato Markets 
Firm to Higher 


City potato markets were firm to higher 
on nearly all arrivals except New York 
The Chicago carlot market re- 
eq | ported Northern Round Whites at 65 to 
_| 70 cents per 100 pounds. 


Cobblers. 


were unsettled. 


Cabbage was 
| Western New York but advanced in Wis- 


Onion markets | 
lower in 


The 11,200-ton ship, it was pointed out, | 


| illustrates the distinct-trend toward the! 


construction of larger steamships that is| 
now evident in the United States. Re-| 
|ports of the Bureau of Navigation and/| 
Steamboat Inspection for the fiscal year | 
ended June 30 disclose that although the | 
number of steamships built declined 
|50 per cent from the preceding fiscal | 
year, the tonnage rose considera ly. Thus, | 
the average tonnage of the ships built in 
the fiscal year showed an appreciable in- | 
| crease.—(Department of Commerce.) | 


Soft Coal and Anthracite 
Show Production Increase 


The trend of soft coal production con- 





| 





preciation, or preserving the cash posi- 
tion of the company at a time when 
| borrowing is difficult, or the writting off 
of abandoned property over a reasonable 
period, or amortizing of bond discount or 
organization expenses, or building up sur- 
|p 
|handled in a certain way by a prudent 
independent board of directors, then the 
| fact that the board of directors is not in- 


|for a holding company should in no way 
|affect the kind of judgment which the 
| board should exercise. 

“This has not been the case in a con- 
siderable number of situations. I am not 
suggesting, of course, that the common 
| stockholder is not entitled to receive his 
| dividend if it is earned, and sound business 
| justifies its payment, and whether the 
| Stockholder is a holding company or a 
‘widow or orphan’ cuts no figure. 

“But the records of a number of operat- 
ing subsidiaries show that dividends were 


|in intrastate commerce on the one hand 


| and interstate or foreign commerce on the | 


other hand, this evidence is more or less 
| fragmentary, and we shall, therefore, con- 
fire our findings to the matter of unjust 
discrimination against interstate com- 
|merce. Where we make such a finding 
;and require an increase in the intrastate 


| rates, it is to be understood that we con- | 


| clude that no positive finding in regard to 
| the revenue outcome of the increase can 


crimination will be accompanied by a sav- 


|ing clause, such as was approved by the! 


Supreme Court in the Wisconsin case, and 
we shall require the surcharges to be ap- 


| plied on the intrastate traffic only so long | 


| as. they are contemporaneously main- 
tained on corresponding interstate traf- 
fic. *_* * 


| An order will be entered discounting 
| Part 1—Arizona. Orders will also be en- 


| findings, except where State commissions 
;mit the increases herein required. 


date and require the establishment of 


the 
~evcoced rates on short notice, * * * 


lus—wherever these matters would be | 


be justified. Every finding of unjust dis- | 


| tinues steadily upward. The total output 
|in the week ended Oct. 1 is estimated at 
| 6,790,000 net tons, an increase of 465,000 
| tons, or 7.4 per cent, over the preceding | 
| week. The latest available figures of soft 
| coal consumption cover the three months | 
April to June, during which consumption | 
plus exports averaged 4,884,000 tons a week 
| (see Quarterly Report on Commercial | 
| Stocks of Coal). 
| Anthracite production in Pennsylvania 
during the week ended Oct. 1 is estimated 
{at 1,392,000 net tons. This indicates a 
|sharp increase—412,000 tons, or 42.0 per 
;cent—and for the first time in months, 
|carries the total higher than the corre- 
|Sponding 1931 level. Production during 
| the same week in 1931 was 1,268,000 tons. 
Production of beehive coke during the 
| week ended Oct. 1 is estimated at 12,900 


| net tons.—(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 


; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Railway Rate Rulings | 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Oct. 11, made public decision in rate | 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Iron and steel: No. 24516.—Keokuk Traffic 
Association v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. 1. Rates on iron and steel articles, 
in carloads, between points in IWinois and 
Keokuk, Iowa, found not unreasonable. 

2. Intrastate rates on the same commodi- 
| ties from certain origins in Illinois to cer- 
tain destinations in Illinois found unduly | 
preferential of those destinations and un- | 


at 
| 
| 


duly prejudicial to Keokuk to the extent | 
that such rates are less than those under 
the distance scale of rates prescribed in | 
Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517, | 
161 I. C. C. 386, 161 I. C. C. 608, and 168 I. 
Cc. C. 107. Undue preference and prejudice 
ordered removed. 

Switching: No. 24863.—Florence Pipe Foun- 
dry & Machine Company v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Defendant's failure to pay com- 
plainant an allowance for spotting and 
switching cars at Florence, N. J., incident 
to movement of interstate traffic, while pay- 
| ing an allowance to complainant's competi- 

tor at Burlington, N. J., for a similar serv- 
ice, found not unreasonable but unduly 
prejudicial. Undue prejudice ordered re- 
moved. Reparation denied. 

Citrus fruits: No. 16939 and related cases. 
—Railroad Commissioners of State of 
Florida v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad. 
The Colorado & Wyoming Railway Com- 
pany excepted from requirements of orders 
of July 10, 1928, and July 28, 1931, herein. 


| Former reports, 144 I. C. C. 693, 177 I. C. C. 


735, and 181 I, C. C, 221. 
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of agriculture and agricultural colleges: 


'couragingly in view of the smaller sup- 





rop Report 


States Department of Agriculture makes the 
nited States, from reports and data furnished 





nearly | by crop correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperationg State boards (or departments) 


-———Condition———.._ Total production in millions 


Oct. 





















*Indicated production increases or decreases with changing 


+Preliminary estimate. 

Five States, including Missouri. 
§Principal producing States. 
Excludes sweetclover and lespedeza; 
{Short-time average. 

**Production in percentage of a full crop. 
7tIncludes some quantities not harvested. 


for 1 


1 


conditions during the season. 


931-32 excludes minor States. 


+?Production is the total for fresh fruit, juice, and raisins. 


§§Thousands of tons. 














*Indicated yield increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season. 


*Preliminary estimate. 


tAcres harvested; heavy abandonment of planted acreage. 


§Five States, including Missouri. 

Principal producing States. 

{Excludes sweetclover and lespedeza; for 19 
**Grown alone for all purpoces. 
*yShert-time ousrs7s 

giMianted acrcage iess provable abandonm 





31-32 excludes minor States. 


ent. 


consin. Sweet potatoes were unsettled, 
with a weaker tone for Virginia and Mary- 
land bushel packages, also for Tennessee 
Nancy Halls and Louisiana Pueto Ricans. 

Grapes advanced in Central California. 
The Southwestern Michigan market for 
apples advanced slightly. Growers were 
receiving 80 cents to $1 per bushel for 
Greenings. The Potomac Valley f. o. b. 
market was unsettled. Barrels of Stay- 
mans were at a level of $2.25 and Yorks 


ber was 2,255 copies compared with 1,909 
copies the previous year and 2,208 copies 
in the 1930 fiseal period. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey dis- 
tributed 5,825 copies of Coast Pilots, as 
compared with 6,480 the previous year, 
and 7,658 copies in the 1930 fiscal year; 
49,104 copies of the tide and current tables 


| homestead exemption under Oregon law, 
land the double liability cannot be en- 
forced against property which he claims as 
a homestead. This is the opinion of the 
Attorney General, I. H. Van Winkle, sub- 
miited at the instance cf the Super'n‘-nd- 
ent of Banks, A. A. Schramm. 


|maintained. Scrap prices at Chicago ad- 
| vanced 18 per cent, while the composite 
finished steel price and the quotation on 
| Bessemer-steel billets remained at July 
levels. The composite iron and steel price 
declined for the fourth consecutive month, 
but has firmed slightly since the end of 
August. 


Chemical Industry 

Business in the chemical industries in 
August showed a somewhat better tone, 
some slight improvement having been 
manifest for the first time since the early 
part of the year. The improvement was 
however, mainly in line with the normal 
seasonal trend at this time. 

Employment in the industry, which us- 
ually registers a small seasonal increase 
in August, was maintained at approxi- 
mately the same level as in July, the sea< 
sonal movement being reflected in a 
checking of the rapid decline of the past 


; output representing a considerable re< 
covery from the low volume during the 
early pert of the year. It was also 82 per 
cent above the extreme low established in 
August a year ago. Present output is, 
however, almost a fifth under the pro< 
duction at this time two years ago. 

Wood turpentine output remained prac< 


Textile Industry 
Improvement of record proportions oce 
curred in the textile industry during Aue 
gust and the early part of Septer: er, 
Previous efforts to baiance output with 


; Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 
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RAOOT ORs aMivs cortecercacrceasvacss 77.4 794 658 elite 1,601 1,028 1,012 ‘ - a oa oe i aoe ae . July, 1930. 
SBrOOMCOrN, tONS ....+-seeeceeeeesceres gees Serke anon §51. $§44. $837.1 + $§34. er of inside-route pilots distributed in M . . ~ 
RUNCRR AMR oc Akasnensesccapaatacsresnans 303 259 26.0  1253|the pest fecal period. In 1932 the num-| en. or ar, ronction increased see 
Sugar beets, tons ........sseeceeeeeeees 7.39 7.90 8.21 78.59 sonally during August, the recent level o! 


c Acreage r—Tield per acre— 2 ee en Nae ae 2. = tically the same in August, there having 
1,000 acres 1932. 10-yr cated ph prongs pies of tidal-' been little change during the past three 
creme Ss one vt ad current charts as compared with 1,784 i , 
5-yr. av. Pct. of av. Oct. 1, ae 326 ated ’ months. Production was almost double 
1924-28 1931 1932 1931 1919-28 1931 1932, Copies in 1931 and 326 copies in 1930. the record low volume of August a year 
COPD, BUS... rdesecccrecerscsenaces 99,979 105,100 108,609 103.3 27.2 24.4 26.6 The publication and charts are for the ago and a fifth less than in this month 
[Winter wheat: Bit giaic gins: HOME HR SMP ANSE MEL 1138 protection of waterborne and ir ‘com- two years ago 

urum wheat, four S, us. .. * . > . ’ Q y le : 2 . 
| Other Spring wheat, U. S.. bus.... 15,173 £11,067 18,028 162.9 12.6 7.8 +126 merce. The charts and maps indicate the| The volume of orders received in tha 
|All wheat, DUS. ....-ssseseseeeeene 56,131 55,299 55,414 100.2 14.0 16.2 ‘12.8 location of points of danger as well as the i d varni i = 
PR cece caiksss Cceacanes 41,865 39.719 41994 105.7 29.6 28.0 +301 iceation of aids to navigation. The tide paint an ; a section of the industry 

ss sada geass scceneeh 8,991 11,428 131895 121, 22.8 173° 1326," § . was considerably higher and constituted 

— ene sas adaansnanataas 3,509 3,127 31324 1008 12.5 10.4 712.8 and current tables and charts are of value an outstanding feature. during August, 
Buckwheat, DUS. 2.2... scccoesees 718 505 495 98.0 16.8 17.7 14.3 not oniy to the mariner, but to engineers i 

b £2,325 2.667 114.7 76 48 5.0 : : 8 New orders were still far below normal, 
Rice “our States. bus. .... : “974 845 868 «= $405 «46.4 «Ss 44.6 CNBAGEd in developing many types of com- | however. 

Grain sorghums, bus. 7,152 8,102 113.3 16.4 14.6 14.4 mercial projects along tide water, Captain| Fertilizer consumption, which has beer 
Hay, ol} tame. tons ... oe oe otra ‘= 3 be Patton pointed out.—(Department of Com- very disappointing this year, picked um 
Blay, Wild, CONS .cosacccccccnccsens : 7 327 x 7 2 d ‘ ’ 1 
{Hay, all clover and timothy, tons 30960 24811 23668 954 116 110 +119 merce.) | more than normally in August to a volume 
| Hay, altel. Ban? ipn' > eanewe eds re oe oa 1 2.18 4 a8 SE Serine on a par with consumption in this month 

Beans, drv, e e, BW. cccccnveces 7 d 477 tee +693 e ete | 2 
SR RIRE A, ooo ociscsccccncness 2/016 3,058 2307 oe <.. 2... \...\ Law on Double Liability oe — but 11 per cent less than 
Peanuts (for nuts), lbs. 1,068 1.818 1 aes 4 701 763 642 : ¢ in August, . An outstanding feature 
**COWpeas .....+. 1/887 468 9151304... cars ae Is Construed in Oregon in the import trade was the lack of any 
eee: 3.081 3,371 3.411 101.2 1093 1114 «1046 = imports whatever of nitrate of soda, which 
Sweet potatoes, DUS. .......seeeees 641 5 18 872 112.1 92.9 80.9 85.5 Salem,-Oreg., Oct. 11. for the year to date are but 10 per cent of 
Tobacco, lbs. ggsshaessvoconspeupane 1 a a4 aa atk “nt PP An owner of shares in an Oregon State | the 1931 volume. Total fertilizer im- 

Oe nets tese eee, oe 21 22 101.4 «1.284 ~=«1.208-« $1,167 bank, who is subject to a double liability | ports failed to pick up as much as usual 
Sugar beets, tons .......ceseeeeees 701 713 $745 104.5 10.2 11.1 711.5 | assessment on such shares is entitled to a | in August. 
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Owners of Homes 
To Be Aided by 
Advisory Agency 


a“ 


Joint Committee of Bankers 
And Real Estate Men Set 


Up in Boston District to) 


Give Assistance 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 11—A committee of 
bankers and real estate men has been 


set up by the Banking and Industrial) 


Committee of the First Federal Reserve 
District, to be of assistance to home 
owners who are experiencing mortgage dif- 
ficulties, according to a statement issued 
by Carl P. Dennett, Chairman of the 
Banking and Industrial Committee. Mr. 
Dennett’s statement follows in full text: 


A determined effort is to be made by the 
Banking and Industrial Committee of the| 


First Federal Reserve District to aid the 
home owners who find themselves in dif- 


ficulties owing to the lack of facilities for | 


placing or renewing home mortgages. For 


many months the insurance companies, | 


savings banks, cooperative banks and 
building and loan associations have, gen- 
erally speaking, been without funds for 
investment in mortgages. 


closed banks in Massachusetts alone, and 
it has been a difficult situation for the 
home owners to decide what to do or 
where to go for help. 
Advice to Be Given 
To meet this situation it is now proposed 


to give all home owners who require help | 
or advice the benefit of the judgment of | 


some of the most experienced real estate 
men in the Metropolitan District. A com- 
mittee has been appointed consisting of 


Wilmot R. Evans, president of the Boston | 


Five Cents Savings Bank, as chairman; 
F. J. Bradlee of the the Old Colony Trust 
Co. as vice chairman; Forrest W. Taylor, 
Frederic H. Viaux, Walter Channing, 
Henry Whitmore, H. F. Winslow, George 
L. DeBlois, Charles E. Lee and Stephen 
W. Sleeper. 


The representatives of this committee | 


will meet weekly on each Thursday in the 
Directors Room of the Real Estate Ex- 
change, 7 Water Street, Boston, and all 
home owners who find themselves in dif- 
ficulties may avail themselves, 
cost, of the advice and help of this com- 
mittee. The members of the committee 
are all men of the highest standing and 
integrity in the real estate business, are 
thoroughly familiar with the values of 
property, and have a clear understanding 
of the mortgage situation in the Metro- 
politan District. They have volunteered 
their services, purely from the standpoint 
of public service, to help the home owners, 
by giving them free counsel and advice, 
by telling them what they should do to 
take care of their requirements and pro- 


tect themselves, under present conditions. | 


Data to Be Supplied 


This committee cannot give advice con- 
cerning mortgages on anything but homes, 
including one, two and _ three-family 
houses. Jt cannot give advice concerning 
mortgages on business property, apartment 
houses, or other forms of real estate. 

All home owners who find themselves in 
difficulty, are urged to confer with this 
committee immediately. It will be neces- 


sary for each home owner to make a full | 


statement regarding his needs and re- 
quirements, the value of the property, the 
assessed valuation, the location, and other 
matters affecting the situation. Advice 
will not be given to speculators or dealers 
in real estate, but only to the actual home 
owners. 


Bank Liquidating Forces 
To Confer on Problems 


Raleigh, N. C., Oct, 11. 
Conferences of the liquidating forces of 


the State Department of Banking will be 
held in five cities and towns of the State 
Oct. 18-26, at least one of which will be 
attended by each of the 204 members of 
the liquidating force in the State, includ- 
ing liquidating agents, bank examiners, 
attorneys, clerks and stenographers, Com- 
missioner of Banks Gurney P. Hood has 
announced. 

At each of the five conferences—to be 
held at Hendersonville, Statesville, San- 
ford, Kinston, and Ahoskie—Mr. Hood 
‘will speak on “Our Duty as Public Serv- 
ants,” and John G. Allen, liquidating ac- 
countant, will answer the question: “What 
Is the Purpose of an Audit?” C. I. Tay- 
lor, liquidating agent, will also attend all 
of the conferences, which will begin at 
10 o'clock and continue until 3.30 in the 
afternoon. 

Subjects to be discussed by different 
individuals, accountants, attorneys, and 
others, are: “What Is an Offset?” “How 
Is the Best Way to Collect Money?” “In- 
come and Expense,” “How to Reopen a 
Closed Bank,” “How Should Closed Bank 
Records Be Kept?” “How to Make an 
Application to the R. F. C.,” .“When 
“Should the Liquidation of a Bank Be 
*Closed?” followed by a review and dis- 
cussion. 


Business Developments 
Improve in Eight Countries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

owing to the insufficiency of tax collec- 
tions the Government’s fiscal position has 
been considerably weakened. The Polish 
trade balance remained favorable through 
August, although both exports and imports 
have decreased sharply as compared with 
last year. 

The only visible justifications for im- 
proved economic sentiment in Czechoslo- 
vakia are slightly increased production of 
coal, iron and steel, and better domestic 
demand for textiles and automobiles; Au- 
gust foreign trade showed a favorable bal- 
ance as against an adverse balance for the 
eight-months period; grain crops are ex- 
cellent but surplus supplies are possible. 
* Greek trade developments were relatively 
favorable in July, with exports larger than 
last year and imports considerably smaller. 
Optimism is reported to have strengthened 
during September in the Union of South 
Africa although buying remains cautious; 
gold output reached a new record during 
August. Low Winnipeg wheat prices are 
causing some concern in Canada but ship- 
ments continued active; railway earnings 
have improved as a result of wheat ship- 
ments; orders for shoes at Canadian fac- 
tories have increased. 

Rising prices are stimulating some in- 
dustries and markets in Japan. Lower 
prices for copra and sugar are causing 
slight discouragement in the Philippines, 
but the abaca market is steady. 


There are many | 
millions of mortgages on homes in the) 


without | 


ANKING 


| Is Advocated in 


Columbia, S. C., Oct. 11. 
Governor Blackwood has issued a state- | 


ment calling upon holders of mortgages | 
to withho!d foreclosure proceedings until | 
the Federal Home Loan Bank for this| 
district has begun to function. 

The Governor's statement follows in full 
| text: 
In the distressful times which have, 
\fallen upon South Carolina, along with 
the peopies of the civilized world, it be- 
hooves us that there should be mutual 
helpfulness. Many worthy citizens of our 
State owe money which they cannot pay 
}when due, but for which there is legal 
| or moral security, or both, and which they | 
will be 1n position to pay at a later time. 

To force them now would be to sacrifice | 
| their property, in many instances their 





|homes and farms and all their material | 
possessions, which are the savings of a/ 
lifetime, and with cash returns to the} 
creditors woefully insufficient to satisfy | 
the debts. To extend the time of the ob- 
| ligation in such instances, in fact, in all, 
instances where there is real inability to) 
‘pay notwithstanding honest effort, will in | 
all probtbility in most of these cases en- 
‘able the property owner to save his pos- | 
sessions and secure to the creditor full | 
payment of the obligation. | 
Foreclosure Postponement | 

When the meeting preliminary to the 
organization of home loan banks was held, | 
attended by the President of the United 
States, the President and the directors of | 
the proposed new organization issued an | 
appeal to all banks in the United States 
and individual mortgagees to postpone 
foreclosures unti! the Home Loan Bank | 
System could be perfected, and an order | 
to this effect was issued to the receivers | 
of all national banks in process of liquida- 
|tion. Our own State banking department 


| 
| 


|urged a similar course upon receivers of 
State barks. 

A plan of such magnitude as that in- 
| volved in the Home Loan Bank System 
necessarily takes time for its development 
to a point affording relief, and it may be! 


German Railway Policy 
Affects Steel. Industry 


The German Iron and steel industry now 
eagerly accepts very small orders which in 


normal times would be rejected. This 
state of affairs is, in part, a result of the 
new German Government's recent action 
lin virtually withdrawing the state-owned 
|railways from market participation, and | 
|the policy of restricting new construction 
land public works to a minimum, it was 
stated. ; 
| All orders received by the German mills 
| at present are for immediate requirements, 
\it was stated, the placing of stock orders 
| having become a very rare occurrence. 
Absence of orders from the Federal Rail- 
way Company, which has ordered prac- 
| tically nothing since last March, has been 
| seriously felt by the industry, which in 
| past years has supplied the company with 
| 90,000 to 100,000 tons of material a month, 
lit was stated—(Department of Com- 


merce.) 


Construction Industry 
To Hold Conference 


| 





| Stabilization and Technical 
Questions to Be Considered 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


New Wilmington, Pa.; Willard Chevalier, ; 
director, Engineering. News-Record, New| 
|York, N. Y.; William F. Chew, Wm. F. 
Chew & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Louis K. Com- 
stock, L. K. Comstock & Co., New York, N. Y. 
| Frederick Ecker, president, 
Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y.; Homer 
Gard, president, The Journal Publishing Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio; Walter S. Gifford, president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New 
York, N. Y¥.; A. E. Horst, secretary-treasurer, 
Henry W. Horst Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry 
J. Kaiser, president, Association General Con- 
tractors of America, Oakland, Calif.; H. 5. 
Kissell, president, The Kissell Companies, 
Springfield, Ohio; Walter Kite, president, The 
Smith & Oby Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Robert P. 
Lamont, American Iron & Steel Institute, New 
York, N. Y. 

John G. Lonsdale, president, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 


Lawrence E. Mahan, president, L. E. Mahan | 


& Co., St. Louis, Mo.; O. W. Renkert, presi- 
dent, The Metropolitan Paving Brick Co., Can-| 
ton, Ohio; Oscar A. Reum, president, Contract- 
ing Plasters Internationa! Association, Chi- | 
cago, Ill.; Robert Ridgway, chief engineer, 
Board of Transportation, New York, Y.; 
E. J. Russell, Mauran, Russell & Crowell, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Fenton B. Turck Jr., vice presi- 
dent, American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Morton C. Tuttle, president, Morton C. Tut- 
tle Co., ass.: Harry A. Wheeler, 
vice chairman, board of directors, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Ill; Daniel Willard, 
president, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Balti- 
more, Md.; W. M. Wood, president, Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, Ill.; A. 
L. Worthen, vice president and general man- 
ager, The Connecticut Quarries Co., Inc., New 
Haven, Conn. 3 

Among the members of the five special 
committees expected to attend are the 
following: F 

Committee on Business Reports. Statistical 
and Trade Information—S. L. Andrew, chair- 
man, New York; Henry A. Babcock, Chicago; 
Charles E. Baldwin, Washington; H. F. Cel- 
larius, Cincinnati; Willard Chevalier, New 
York; W. C. Clark, Kingston, Ontario; T. L. 
Condron, Chicago; Howard W. Green, Cleve- 
land; Thomas §. Holden, New York; Richard 
B. Mayer, New York; Franklin T. Miller, Au- 
burndale, Mass.; Alanson D. Morehouse, Wash- 
ington; C. F. Palmer, Atlanta; Jordan A. Pugh, 
Washington; C. Stowell Smith, Washington; 
Kenneth K. Stowell, New York; John Zuelzer 
Jr., Fort Wayne; James 8S. Taylor, Washington; 
Walter S. Tower, Bethlehem, Pa.; Leonard C. 
Wason, Boston. 

Committee on Elimination of Wastes and 
Undesirable Practices—Jonn W. Harris, Chair- 
man, New York; Ward P. Christie, Washing- 
ton; Lou R. Crandall, New York; Richard 
Deming. New York; Henry D. Dewell, San 
Francisco; A. P. Greensfelder, St. Louis; 
| Arthur C. Holden, New York; W. G. Luce, 
|New York; W. Nelson Mayhew, Philadelphia; 
Rudolph P. Miller, New York; Arthur T. 
North, New York; Eben Rodgers, Alton, Ill.; 
Walter S. Schmidt, Cincinnati; L. P. Sutton, 
Oklahoma City; Sanford E. Thompson, Bos- 
ton; Carlile P. Winslow, Madison: B. 
| Witherspoon, Pittsburgh; N. A. Richards, New 
| York; Bernard L. Johnson, Chicago. 

Committee on Realty Finance—Raymond T. 
Cragin, Acting Chairman, Clécago; Donald E. 
Bridgman, Minneapolis; W. W. Campbell, New| 
Wilmington, Pa.; Harry S. Cutmore, Chicago; 
James L. Madden, New York; Philip W. 
Kniskern, New York; Charles H. Lench, New 
York; H. J. Lofgren, New York; W. N. 
Loucks, Philadelphia; John J. O'Connor, Wash- 
ington; Paul Robertson, Indianapolis; Maurice 
F. Reidy, Worcester; C, C. Sheppard, Clarks, 
La.; Paul E. Stark, Madison; Geo. B. Wal- 
bridge, Detroit; John A. Zangerle, Cleveland. | 

Committee on Local Organizations—Ernest 
T. Trigg, Chairman, Philadelphia; W. A. 
Bechtel, San Francisco; Ralph B. Bencker, 
| Philadelphia; 8. L. Caum., Bethlehem, Pa.; Sam 
| W. Emerson, Cleveland; G. Ellis Hummel, Cin- 
cinnati; Atholl McBean, San Francisco; Frank 
Parker, Philadelphia; Oscar Reum, Chicago; 
Henry R. Sandholzer, Rochester; M. M. Swarr, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Committee on Economic Relationships in the 
Construction Industry—Andrew J. Eken, Chair- 
man, New York; Clement E. Chase, Philadei- | 
phia; L. K. Comstock, New York; Frederick L. 
Cranford, Brooklyn; N. Max Dunning, Chi- 
cago; Spencer M. Duty, Cleveland; John E. 
Farwell, Geneva, N. Y.; Marton C. Tuttle,/ 
Boston; Charles Warner, Philadelphia. ' 
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Delay in Foreclosure Actions 


South Carolina 


Governor Asks Withholding of Proceedings 
Pending Home Loan Banks Activities | 


| 


some time yet before such relief as it may | 
be able to offer can be secured. The ap- | 
peal which I would make to the people | 
of South Carolina extends beyond that 
time, if adequate relief should not then 
be provided. 

It is my purpose in this appeal to urge | 
mortgagees and their attorneys, receivers | 
of State banks, and all other creditors, to 
withhold foreclosures and foreclosure ac-| 
tions in cases where such steps would} 


sacrifice property with the mortgagors and| p 


other debtors to whom foreclosures and | 
execution of judgments would mean disas- | 
ter and utter ruin. In fact, any forced 
sale of property at its present de 
value means the sacrifice of that property. 


Called Increasing Security 


And I would impress upon our people— 
upon those who are in the position of 
creditors, who have been so fortunate as 
to have been able to be in a position to 
extend credit, and upon their attorneys— ; 
that such withholding of action in deserv- | 
ing and worthy cases, where there has 
been honest effort on the part of the 
debtor, means increasing rather than di-| 
minishing security; for we all must know 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


that real estate and personal property 


securities are now at the lowest ebb. 
Busines must go on, and-credit must 

be maintained; but I appeal to all our 

people with-the sincere and earnest con- 


victim that business can best be con- | 


ducted in an orderly manner, and stimu- 
lated, and that credit can best be main- 
tained, in this period through which we 
are now passing, 
helpfulness all for 
suits, and the tak 
ments, 


eclosures and foreclosure 
ing or execution of judg- 
with the expense entailed and the 


| Sacrifice of property, should for a time in 


worthy cases be withheld. 


Decisions on Broadcasting Petition 
And Wireless Applications Announced 


The Federal Radio Commission handed | Mont.; 


down the following decisions Oct. 11: 


Applications granted: 


KGEX, Sandpoint Broadcasting Co., Lewis- 
ten, Idaho, granted modification of construc- 
tion permit extending commencement date 
from June 10 to Sept. 15, and completion 
date from Sept. 10 to Nov. 20, 1932; also 
granted temporary renewal of license and des- 
ignated application for hearing; 1,420 kc., 100 
w., unlimited time. 


WMIL, Arthur Faske, 
granted authority to remain silent Sunday, 
Oct. 9, from 11 p. m. to 1 a. m., and Mon- 
day, Oct. 10, from 2 to 6 p. m,, in order to 
observe Jewish religious holiday. Denied au- 
thority to operate Tuesday, Nov. 8, from 12 
noon to 1 p. m., and from 10 p. m. to 


1 a. m. 
o + > 


KGFW, Central Nebraska Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Kearney, Nebr., granted authority 
to temporarily reduce hours of operation be- 
ginning Oct. 3, from unlimited to as follows: 
7 to 10 a. m., 11:30 a. m. to 1:30 p. m., 6 to 
9 p. m., pending decision on application re- 
uesting one-half of facilities of Station 
GFW. 


WNAX, The House of Gurney, Inc., Yankton, 


|S. Dak., granted authority to take depositions | 
license | 


jin re its ogee ge for renewal © 
| set for hearing Oct. 31. 


~+ + 


Charles Shannon Breeding, Glendale, Calif., 
granted aviation-airport construction permit, 
frequency, 278 ke., 15 w. 

KGTT, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Cheyenne, 
Wyo., granted construction permit to change 
location to WAE Hangar, unicipal Airport, 
Cheyenne, Wyo 

W3CQH, George Feree Meacham, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., granted temporary authority to op- 
erate amateur station at 7246 Bradford Road, 
Upper Darby, pending issuance of modified 
license changing address to the above. 


re > 
Renewal of licenses: 


The following stations were granted renewal 
of licenses for the regular period: 


WAAB, Boston; WADC, Tallmadge, Ohio; 
WBAA, West Lafayette, Ind.; WBCM, Bay City, 
Mich.; WHIG, Greensboro, N. C.; WCBA, Al- 
lentown, Pa., and auxiliary; WCMA, Culver, 
Ind.; WDRC, Hartford, Conn.; WEHC, Emoafty, 
Va.: WFBL, Syracuse, N. Y.; WCAR, Cleve- 
land; WHK, Cleveland; WKBW, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; WLAC, Nashville, Tenn.; WNBR-KGBC, 
Memphis; WODX Mobile, Ala.; WSAI, Cin- 
cinnati; WSAR, Fall River, Mass.; WSFA, 
Montgomery, Ala.; WGMB, New Orleans; 
WSPD, Toledo: WTAD, Quincy, Ill.; KDFN, 
Casper, Wyo.; KFAC, Los Angeles; KFJR, Port- 
land, Oreg.; KFTY, Spokane; KGIR, Butte, 


Commercial Relations of Manchuria 


With the Rest of China Are Described 


if in a spirit of mutual | 


' 


Brooklyn, 'N. Y.,! 


U. S. FREASURY | 


STATEMENT 


—<« Oct. 8 Made Public Oct. 11, 1932" 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$307,445.51 


3,128,973.64 
853,910.20 
787,391.03 


$5,077,720.38 
14,000,009,000.00 
80&,175,762.41 


Gh Ro FON 6092056 00.G00 00% $828,253.452.79 
Expenditures 

General expenditures 

Interest on public debt 

Refunds of receipts 

Panama Canal 

All other 


Total ordinary receipts . 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 

Total 


$10,343,107,92 
328,674.17 
162,215.18 
6,418.45 
1,029,445.30 
$11,869,861 .02 
1,423,544.25 


Total .... 
Public debt expenditures 
Reconstruction Finance 
poration 
alance today 


36,138,449.30 | 
778,821,598.22 | 


$828,253 ,452.79 


preciation Rochester Gas 5s Added 


To Maine Investment List 


Augusta, Me., Oct. 11 | 

A change in the list of investments legal | 

for Maine savings banks has been an- 

nounced by the Bank Commissioner, San- | 

ger N. Annis. The security added to the; 

list is Rochester Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration “E” General 5s, 1962. 


Netherlands Raises Duties 
Provisionally by Surtax 


Effective Sept. 29, 1932, most existing | 
Netherland import duties were provision- | 
ally increased by a surtax of three-tenths 
of the duties, pending passage of the bill 
definitely providing for this increase, ac- | 
cording to a cablegram from Commercial | 
Attache Jesse F. Van Wickel, The Hague. 

It is understood that excess duties paid 
under this provisional increase will be re-{ 


funded if the bill is not passed by the | 


Netherland parliament, now in session, it | 
was stated.—(Department of Commerce.) 


| 


S 


KGNF, North Platte, Nebr.; KGRS, 
| Amarillo, Tex.; KLS, Oakland, Calif.; KOMA, 
| Oklahoma City, Okla.; KOY, Phoenix, Ariz.; | 
KSTP, St. Paul; KTBS, Shreveport, La.: KWK. | 
St. Louis, Mo. | 
KFAC, Los Angeles Broadcasting Co., Los | 
Angeles, Calif., granted special authority to| 
Operate unlimited time, subject to imme-/! 
diate cancellation upon final determination 
of the issues in the Court of Appeals in 
the case of KGEF, Trinity Methodist Church | 
South, Los Angeles, but no later than May) 
| 


1, 1933. 
++ + 
Set for hearing: 


WQDM, A. J. St. Antoine & E. J. Regan, 
St. Albans, Vt., requests construction permit 
to make changes in equipment; change fre- 
quency from 1,370 to 1.340 kc.; move trans- | 
mitter locally, increase power from 100 to 500 
w. and change specified hours of operation 
to as follows: Daily 10 a. m. to 2 p. m:; 5 to | 
6 p. m.; Sunday 12 noon to 2 p. m., EST. 

Atlas Broadcasting Corporation, ' Palisade 
Park, N. J., requests construction permit 1,450 
ke., 500 w., limited time, 10 hours per day. 

Arkansas Radio & Recording Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., requests construction permit, 890 | 
ke., 250 w., night. 500 w. LS., unlimited time 
(Facilities of KARK.) 

> + = 


KTHS, Hot Springs Chamber of Commerce, 
Hot Springs, Ark. requests special 
mental authority to change frequency from 
1,040 to 970 kc. during daytime only, and to, 
operate a maximum of 8 hours during period 
from 6 a. m., CST., to local sunset. | 

KRLD, KRLD Radio Corporation, Dallas, 
Tex., requests special experimental authority | 
to operate 6 hours daytime, with authority 
to select the specified hours, and to share 
with KTHS at night. No change in frequency 
or power. 

a 


Amateur licenses: 


The Commission also granted 256 amateur 
station licenses. of which 86 were new, 136 
renewals and 34 modifications. 
| ++ + 


Miscellaneous: 


WSPA, Virgil V. Evans, Spartanburg, 8S. C., 
application submitted June 14, 1930, subse-| 
quently amended, to move transmitter locally, | 
install new equipment and change frequency | 
from 1,420 to 1,190 ke., and increase power 
from 250 w. day, 100 w. night to 5 kw., was 
retired to files for want of prosecution 

H. Verne Spencer, Jeanette, Pa., denied ap-| 
plication of his attorney to take depositions 
in re application for new siation. Case heard | 
by Examiner Sept. 30, 1932 | 

WOR, Bamberger Broadcasting Service, Inc.., 
Newark, N. J., renewal of license application 
j heretofore set for hearing Oct, 28, continued 
to Dec. 15. | 


| 
| 
| 
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manager and to an 
from the U. S. S. R. (Jan. 23, 1926). Nor 
were these isolated incidents Nevertheless 
the Chinese authorities persisted in a policy 
which was directed against Russian interests 
and which was resented both by the Govern- 
ment of the U. S. S. R. and by the White 
Russians. 


the general 


-~+ + 
Final efforts of China to liquidate Soviet in- 

fluence in Manchuria, 1929. 

After the adherence of Manchuria to the 
Nanking Government, nationalist spirit in- 
creased in strength, and the efforts of the U 
S. S. R. to maintain predominating control 
over the railway were, more than ever before, 
resented. In May, 1929, an attempt was 
made to liquidate the last remnants of the 
Russian sphere of interest. The attack 
started with a raid on the Soviet consulates 
at various places by the Chinese police, who 
made many arrests and claimed to have found 
evidence proving that a communist revolution 
was being plotted by employes of the Soviet 
Government and of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way. 

In July, the telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems of the railway were seized, and mapy im- 
portant Soviet organizations and enterprises 
were forcibly closed down. Finally, the Soviet 
manager of the railway was requested to hand 
over the management to a Chinese appointee. 
He refused to do so, and was thereupon for- 
bidden to carry on his duties. 

The Chinese authorities replaced freely 
members of the Soviet staff by their own 
nominees, many Soviet citizens were arrested, 
and some were deported. The Chinese justi- 
fled the violent action taken on the ground 
that the Soviet government had broken its 
pledge not to engage in propaganda directed 
against the political and social systems of 
China. The Soviet government, in its note of 
May 30, denied the charge. 

+~+ + 
Action of the U. S. S. R. 

In consequence of the forcible liquidation 
of the remaining Russian rights and interests 
the Soviet government decided to take action. 
After the exchange of several notes, it re- 
called from China its 
mercial representatives, and all its nominees 
to posts in the Chinese Eastern Railway, and 
severed all railway communications between 
its territory and China. 

China, likewise, broke off relations with the 
U. S. S. R. and withdrew all Chinese diplo- 
matic officers from Soviet territory. Raids by 
Soviet troops across the Manchurian border 
began, and developed into a military invasion 
in November, 1929. After having suffered de- 
feat and severe loss of prestige, the Man- 
churian authorities to whom the Nanking 
government entrusted the settlement of the 
dispute were forced to accept the demands of 
the U. S. S. R. Protocol of Habarovsk, Dec. 
22, 1929. 

On Dec. 22, 1929, a protocol was signed at 
Habarovsk whereby the status quo was rees- 


| tablished. During the dispute the Soviet gov- 


ernment had always taken the posltnn, in 
answer to various memoranda from third- 
ower signatories to the pact of Paris, that 
action had been taken in legitimate self- 
defense and could in no way be interpreted 
as a breach of that agreement. 
Russo-J 
since 1 
Before describing 


the interests of Japan 


epanese relations regarding Manchuria | 
Ss. 


ultimatum , 


| As 


|all imperialist powers which maintained rela- 


diplomatic and com- | 


| ally. 
| the 


in Manchuria, which are dealt with at length | 

in the next chapter, a brief reference must | 

be made in this account of the position of 

Russia in Manchuria, to the relations be-| 

tween that country and Japan since 1905. 
++ + 

Policy of cooperation, 1907-17. 


It is an interesting fact that the war be- 
tween Russia and Japan was followed almost | 
immediately by a policy of close coopera- | 
tion, and when peace was concluded they | 
were able to strike a satisfactory balance be- 
tween their respective spheres of interest in 
North and South Manchuria. Such traces of | 
the conflict as might have remained behind | 
were rapidly effaced by controversies with | 


other powers who wanted to engage actively 
in the development of Manchuria. The fear | 
of other rivals hastened the process which | 
was reconciling the two countries. The trea- | 
ties of 1907, 1910, 1912, 1916 brought the two 
countries progressively closer together. 

++ + 


Effect of the Russian Revolution on Japan. 


The Russian revolution of 1917, followed by 
the declarations of the Soviet Government of 
July 25, 1919, and of Oct. 27, 1920, regarding 
its policy towards the Chinese people and, 
later, by the Sino-Soviet agreements of May 
31, 1924, and Sept. 20, 1924, shattered the basis 
of Russo-Japanese understanding and coopera- 
tion in Manchuria. This fundamental re- 
versal of policy radically changed the relations | 
of the three powers in the Far East. 


Moreover, the allied intervention (1918-20) 
with its aftermath of friction between the 
Japanese and Soviet forces in Siberia (1920- 
22) had accentuated the change in the rela- 
tions between Japan and Russia. The atti- 
tude of the Soviet Government gave a strong 
impetus to China's nationalistic aspirations. 
the Soviet Government and the Third 
International had adopted a policy opposed to | 


tions with China on the basis of the existing | 
treaties, it seemed probable that they would 
support China in the struggle for the recovery 
of sovereign rights. 


This development revived all the old anxie-| 
ties and suspicions of Japan towards her Rus- 
sian neighbor. This country, with which she} 
had once been at war, had, during the years 
which followed that war, become a friend and 

Now this relationship was changed, and 
possibility of a danger from across the} 
North Manchuria border again became a mat- 
ter of concern to Japan. 


The likelihood of an alliance between the} 
communist doctrines in the north and the 
anti-Japanese propaganda of the Kuomintang 
in the south made the desire to impose be- 


| tween the two a Manchuria which should be 


|free from both 


increasingly 
Japanese misgivings have been 


felt in Japan. 
still further 


| increased in the last few years by the predomi- 


| establish 


nant influence acquired by the U. 8. 8. R. in 
Outer Mongolia and the growth of communism 
in China. 

The convention concluded between Japan 
and the U. S. S. R. in January, 1925, served to 
regular relations, but did not re- 
vive the close cooperation of the prerevolution 
period: 


Publication of the report in full text 
will ve continued in the issue of 
Oct. 13. 


experi- | 


| Mortgage bonds 5 


| directly 


| previous. 


Railway Issues 
Show Increase 


In Nine Months 


Authorizations by I. C. C, 
Through September Total 
Nearly One Billion, Says 
Commission Report 


| 
| 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
nels to finance their 
caused the carriers to secure most of these 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation and the Railroad Credit Cor- | 


poraion, 
Up to Oct. 1, the railroads had asked 


the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approve loans from the Reconstruction Fi- 


nance Corporation of $425,272,288, of which | 


the Commission has approved $332,019,- 
194, the September loans authorized 
amounting to $26,101,737. The Corpora- 
tion has not actually granted all of the 
loans approved by the Commission up to 
this time. 


September Authorizations 
The September securities authorized by 


compared with $17,119,202 during that 
month in 1931. Mortgage bonds accounted 
for $24,425,000 of the September issues 


|this year and $16,787,202 in September, | 


1931. 

Unsecured notes rose to second place in 
point of aggregate value during the first 
nine months of the current year, super- 
seding secured notes, which had held that 
place since the first of the year. 
secured notes authorized by the Commis- 
sion for the period ended Sept. 30, 1932, 
amounted to $58,771,688 compared with 
$26,468,944 for the period in 1931, while 
secured notes dropped to third place with 
a total of $55,687,220 against $28,732,202 
for ‘the two periods. 


Other Securities Authorized 


Other securities authorized by the Com- 
mission of outstanding importance during 


| the first nine months of this year, with | 


1931 comparisons, are: receivers’ certifi- 
cates, $22,214,469 .against $5,950,000; and 
equipment trust certicates, $2,078,000 
against $12,709,000. 

A detailed tabulation of the securities 
approved by the Commission by months 
and classes of securities follows: 

September— 1932 
Mortgage bonds $24,425,000 
Secured notes ..... 60,000 


Unsecured notes 20,024,500 
Receivers’ certificates 4,575,000 


$49,084,500 


1931 
$16,787,202 
332,000 


$17,119,202 
August— 
Common stock 
Mortgage bonds 
Secured notes ...... 
Unsecured notes 


$4,443,600 
68,009,000 

985,880 
24,574,100 


$98,012,580 


*"43,693,000 
10,000,000 


oeee 


$53,693,000 


Common stock 
Mortgage bonds 
Secured notes 
Receivers’ certificates 
Unsecured notes 


Total 


$3,818,350 
103,534,106 
5,050,000 


$25,000,000 
27,681,000 
2,200,000 
700,000 
342,000 


$112,711,456 $55,923,000 


June— 
Common stock 
Mortgage bonds 
Receivers’ certificates 
Unsecured notes ° 
Equipment trust cer- 

tificates 


trees $110,000 
$60,910,270 
20,000 


1,183,791 
5,689,000 


$92,838,000 $67,803,061 
May— 
Common stock $60,000 
103,706,000 
19,230,340 
7,281,530 


$6,238,000 
14,027,000 
Secured notes 

Unsecured notes ... 
Receivers’ certificates 


5,200,000 
Receivers’ notes 


1,736,607 
$47,451,607 


a | 
$5,311,000 


+ $130,815,870 


April— 
Mortgage bonds 
Secured notes 
Unsecured notes ° 
Equipment trust cer- 
tificates 
Debentures 


$9,740,000 
4,250,000 
1,000,000 


$5,511,000 


March— 
Common stock 
Mortgage bonds 
Secured notes 
Unsecured notes .... 


Total 


$900,000 

77,841,150 
6,304,000 
2,990,173 


$116,495,323 


5,000,000 
400,000 


$172,828,000 


February— 
Common stock 
Preferred stock . 
Mortgage bonds 
Secured notes 
Unsecured notes .... 
Receivers’ certificates 
Receivers’ notes ‘ 
Equipment trust cer- 

tificates 


$1,150,000 


120,738,000 
19,732,000 
2,991,385 
16,530,469 


9,000,000 


7,020,000 


$127,987,000 


ees $160,952,354 


Total 


January— 
Common stock 
Mortgage bonds 
Secured notes 
Unsecured notes 


Total 
Grand total 


$6,626,800 
198,910,000 


$26,000 
24,594,000 
2,200,000 
4,143,153 


$30,863,153 
$506,223 ,067 


Trade Conditions Abroad 
Analyzed in Weekly 
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employment has increased by 6,000 to 945,000. 
Improvement is expected shortly when several 
large governmental undertakings get under 


seseeees $205,611,800 
$983,589,888 


| Way. 


The foreign trade balance for the first eight 
months of 1931 is considerably less adverse 


than during the corresponding period of last | 
movements through principal | 


year Freight 
ports are larger and the number of tourists 
shows marked improvement though expendi- 
tures are moderate. Metallurgical production 
is slightly better, but the mechanical trades 
have few orders outside of those for the gov- 
ernment and Russia. 

Automotives are doing satisfactofily in the 
domestic market but exports are greatly cur- 
tailed. The cotton industry remains quiet 
with three months’ supply of'raw cotton on 
hand. 


ing and spinning mills are well occupied. 

On account of a slight stiffening in prices 
and the reappearance of American buyers, the 
silk industry is more optimistic. The cocoon 


| crop is reported the same as to quantity, but 
| better 


in quality, than last year. Prices, 
however, are still ppenerine to raisers. 


United Kingdom.—Work generally was re-| 


sumed in the Lancashire weaving mills on 
Sept. 28. and following the settlement of the 


| strike the cotton markets have shown more 


activity. 

Resignation of several government officials, 
including three of cabinet rank, indicate it 
is said, that the Government will carry out 
its intention of securing early approval by 
Parliament of the Ottawa trade agreements. 

Retail sales in Great Britain show a further 
decline. Post office receipts are lower. 

It has beer announced that unemployment 


| among workpeople in th eUnited Kingdom who 


are insured against unemployment amounted 
to 23.1 per cent on Aug. 22 (excluding those 
involved in strike action). Of the 
total unemployed, 5.7 per cent were listed 
as temporarily out of work. 

The Ministry of Labor index of the cost of 
living for Sept. 1 was the same as for a month 
e level, calculated to be 41 per 
cent above that for July, 1914, was the lowest 
since the prewar date; it compares with an 
average of 47.5 per cent above prewar for 


obligations has! 


Un- | 


166,528,000 | 


Wool spinners have bought consider- | 
ably heavier stocks than last year and comb- | 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Oct. 11 


New York, Oct. 11—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 13.9562 
Belgium (belga) 13.8861 
Bulgaria (lev) .7200 
Czechoslovakia ~ (crown) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Grmany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) Riese ns 
Netherlands (guilder) . 
Norway (Krone) 

Poland (zloty) ... 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) | 
Switzerland (franc) ; | 
Yugoslavia (dinar) . ; | 
Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) | 
China (Yuan dollar) 20.9166 
India (rupee) 26.0875 
Japan (yen) . 23.5925 
Singapore (dollar) 40.0000 
Canada (dollar) 90.8229 
Cuba (peso) 99.9112 
Mexico (peso) 31.1833 
Argentina (peso, gold) 58.5835 
Brazil (milreis) 7.6175 
Chile (peso) 6.0250 
Uruguay (peso) 47.3333 
| Colombia (peso) 95.2400 
Bar silver 27,3750 


‘Activity Is Lessened 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


}the Commission amounted to $49,084,500 | For Steel Industry 


Business Better, However, 
In Chemical Lines, Survey 


Discloses 
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demand were effective and the recent | 
broader demand has made it necessary 
}to increase production at a rapid rate. 
|The Federal Reserve Board's seasonally 
| adjusted index of textile production was 
| 29 per cent higher in August than in the 
preceding month, and the Bureau of Labor 
| Statistics indexes show that the industry | 
|employed a greater number of people, with 
\@ pay roll 25 per cent larger. 


Consumption of raw cotton averaged 
14,900 bales per working day in August, an 
increase of 34 per cent over July, as com-| 
| pared with a 5 per cent decrease from July | 
|to August last year. Although August | 
total consumption was slightly less than 
the corresponding month of 1931, the in-| 
{crease last month in both New England 
}and the cotton-growing States was very) 
| large. Standard carded cotton cloth pro- 
| duction totaled 45,195,000 yards per week, | 
an increase of 28 per cent over the July 
output. ‘Veekly shipments increased 53 
per cent, and were 1.4 times production. | 
| Stocks on hand at the end of August! 
; Were one-fourth less than they were at} 
;the end of July, and were smaller than 
|at any time since comparable data be- 
| came available in January, 1928. Sales 
also reached record proportions, aggregat- 
ing 2.8 times production, and as a result 
|unfilled orders on manufacturers’ books 
more than doubled from the end of July) 
|to the end of August. At the beginning 
|of September cotton-carded-cloth manu-| 
| facturers had sufficient orders on hand to 
run for about 103% weeks at the August 
| rate of production. 


Wholesale prices of cotton goods aver- 
aged 5.2 per cent higher in Augus6é than 
in July, the first rise of any sort since 
|last February, and the greatest monthly 
| advance since September, 1927. 
| goods prices are now about 18 per cent 
| lower than they were at this time last 
year. 


| The wool industry showed further sharp 
| increases in activity in August. Raw-wool 
| consumption increased by more than one- 
|half. Activity of woolen spindles increased 
from 39 per cent of capacity in July to 59 
per cent in August, and worsted spindles 
from 50 per cent of capacity to 57 per 
|cent. Wool combing and carding increased 
sharply. Wide looms were more active, 
increasing from 45 per cent of capacity 
in July to 60 per cent in August and nar- 
row looms from 17 to 26 per cent. Whole- 
sale prices of woolen and worsted goods 
were steady. 

A very sharp increase occurred in Au- 
gust receipts of raw silk by American mills, 
the total being the largest. on record except | 
|for October 1930. From July to August 
| Silk and rayon wholesale prices advanced | 


| 


} 
| 





| 


| below that prevailing in August of last 
| year. 


litions 
Noted During September 


Improved Crop Conc 
| 


| (Continued from Page 6.) | 
| drought and it is doubtful whether recent | 
| rains can help the crop very much in this | 
|ares before harvest must begin. Produc- | 
| tion of sugar cane for all purposes in the 
| entire State is forecast at 3,591,000 tons| 
which is 101,000 tons below the Sept. 1 
forecast, but 874,000 tons above the 1931 
crop. Production of sugar in Louisiana is 


Review | forecast at 207,000 short tons or 50,000) ta 


| short tons more than last year. 
| Hops production is estimated at 25,- 
315,000 pounds or 2.5 per cent less than 
the Sept. 1 forecast, 3.3 per cent above the 
Aug. 1 forecast, and 2.1 per cent less 
than last yéar’s crop. The reduction from 
the Sept. 1 forecast is entirely in Oregon. 
| Broom corn prospects were still further 
reduced during September to 34,700 tons 
or 6.5 per cent below the Sept. 1 forecast, 
19.1 per cent below the Aug. 1 forecast 
}and 22.2 per cent below the 1931 crop.| 
| Most of the reduction from the Sept. 1 
|forecast occurred in the western dwarf 
|}areas. The present forecast for Illinois 
is 10 per cent above the September figure. 

The rice crop is forecast at 37,684,000 
bushels (10,468,000 barrels) or 27,000 
| bushels less than a month ago. The re- 
| duction in the forecast is in the South | 
|Central area, where production is now 
|forecast at 31,194,000 bushels (8,665,000 
barrels). 

Milk production per cow is still low on 
account of poor pastures and light feed- 
|ing; but, with more than the usual propor- 
|tion of the cows freshening during the 
| Fall months, there was much less than 
the usual decline in milk production during 
| September. On about Oct. 1 crop corre- 
spondenis were securing a daily average of 
{12.41 pounds of milk per cow in their 
| herds, compared with 12.27 pounds on Oct. 
}1 last year and an October average of 
| 12.73 during the previous five years. With 
;nearly 4 per cent more milk cows on the 
| farms these reports indicate that daily) 
| production of milk was averaging between | 
|2 and 3 rer cent greater than at the same 
time last year. | 

Reports from crop correspondents for 
previous months of this year have indi- 
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‘Income of Utility : 


From Operating 
Fees Described 


‘Transcript of Testimony at 


Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Assessments Charged to 
Subsidiary Companies 
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agement Corporation was to secure for Util- 
ities Purchasing & Supply Corporation cer- 
tain purchasing contracts with subsidiary 
companies? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Whereby Utilities Purchasing & Supply 
Corporation were to pay Utility Management 


| Corporation a consideration for this service; 
| is that correct? 


A. I have so told you 
Q@. Do the records of Utility Management 


| Corporation indicate that it received this con- 


sideration? 
on No, sir, it did not receive the considera- 
ion. 

Q. Was the deal consummated? 

A. Not as between Utility Management Cor- 
poration and Utilities Purchasing & Supply 
Corporation. 

~+ + 


Q. Was i» consummated between Manage- 
ment Holding Corporation, the successor of 
Utility Management Corporation, on the one 
side, and Utilities Purchasing & Supply Cor- 
poration on the other? 

A. It was; at the dissolution of Utility Man- 
agement Corporation. 

Q. What corporation received from Utilities 
Purchasing & Supply Corporation said con- 
sideration? 

A. Management Holding Corporation. 

Q. Have you prepared and set forth here a 
comparative income statement covering the 
period from March, 1927, to November, 1929? 

A. I have 

Q. In 1927 what compensation did the com- 
pany receive for management services? 

A. $420,114.88. 

. And in 1928? 
A. $338,097.89. 
+++ 

Q. In those years did it receive interest 
n income notes? 

A. It did. 

. Did it actually receive the interest? 
A. Yes, sir; it received it through open 
account transactions. 

Q. In 1928 did it take on to its books as 
income the undistributed earning or income 
of certain subsidiary companies? 

A. It did. 

Q. How much of that income did it take 
up in 1928 from J. G. White Management Cor- 
poration? 

A. $51,286.26. 

Q. In 1929? 

A. $257,798.06. 

Q@. What of this kind of income did it take 
up in 1928 from Associated Utilities Merchan- 
dising Co., Ine.? 

A. $40,488.43. 

Q. And in 1929? 

A. $561,505.96. 

a) ae 


Q. In 1928 what of the undistributed earn- 
ings of Utilities Purchasing & Supply Come 
pany did it record as income? 

A. $9,425.66. 

Q. And in 1929? 

A. $122,780.51. 

Q. Did any of this class of income repre- 
sent actual income received by Utility Man- 
agement Corporation? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. In 1928 and 1929 did certain subsidiary 
companies of Utility Management Corporation 
credit that company and did that company 
charge them income tax accruals? 

A. Yes, sir 

Did Utility Management Corporation 
rears wheas accruals as income on its books? 

A. It did 

Q. Did these accruals become part of ac- 
counts receivable upon which Utility Manage- 
ment Corporation collected interest from its 
sulgidiaries? 

A. No, sir. In the case of this company @ 
separate accounts receivable was set up for 
the income tax accrual and no interest was 
charged on that accrual. 
| -~+ + 
| @. How much was taken up in 1928 by Util- 
ity Management Corporation on account of 
income tax accruals made by the J. G. White 
Management Corporation? 

A. $19,046.69 

Q. How much in 1929? 

A. $43,053.78. 

Q. How much of this kind of income was 
taken up from Associated Utilities Merchan- 
dising Co., Inc., in 1928? 

A. $5,521.15. 

Q. In 1929? 

A. $82,090.16 

Q. In 1928 what sum did Utilities Purchas- 
ing & Supply Co. credit Utility Management 
Corporation on account of income tax ac- 
cruals and what sum did Utility Management 
Corporation thereupon record as income? 

A. $1,012.59. 

Q. In 1929? 

A. $16,606.42. 

Q. What was the total income of Utility 
Management Corporation in 1927? 

A. $603,261.90, 

Q. In 1928? 

A. $799,505.35. 

Q. In 1929? 

A. $1,478,790.81. 

Q In 1927 what was the total 
of Utility Management Corporation? 

A. $100,684.11. 

Q. This left a net profit before deducting 
Federal income taxés of how much? 

A. $505,577.79. 

-~++ 


Q. Of this amount how much was paid out 


oO) 


expenses 


1i6.787,000/13 per cent to a level about one-third on preferred stock? 


A. $309,895.84. 

Q. That left available for common stock 
dividends and surplus how much? 

A. $192,681.95. 

Q. In 1927 tell me again what compensation 
Utility Management received for management 
services? 

A. $420,114.88. 

Q. What was the total management expense 
of Utilities Management Corporation in that 


year? 

A. $99,822.11. 

Q. In 1928 what was the total expenses of 
the company? 

A. $87,232.36. 

Q. Which left a net profit before deduct- 
ing Federal income taxes of how much? 

A. $701,272.99. 

Q. What sum was deducted for Federal in« 
come taxes? 
A. $159,731.98. 
Q Was that sum actually paid for income 
xes? 
A. No, sir. It was credited to the open 
account of Associated Utilities Investing Cor- 
poration. 

Q. After deducting that sum, what was the 
net profit remaining? 

A. $541,541.01. 

Q. The dividends paid on preferred stock 
that year were how much? 
A. $349,999.99 
Q. Leaving available for common stock and 
arplus how much? 
A. $191,541.02. 

In that year the compensation received 

from management services was how much? 

A. $338,097.89. 

Q. What did it cost Utility Management 
Corporation to have that service performed? 

A. $79,539.84. 


SU 


-~+ + 


. In 1929 what was the total income ef 
Utility Manacement Corporation? 
A. $1,478,790.81. 

. Total expenses? 
A. $34,816.95. 
Q. Did it receive compensation for manages 
ent services in 1929? 

- No, sir. 
Q. Had it up to that time assigned the 
management contracts? 

A. Yes, sir. Those contracts were assigned 


m 


Q. In 1929, was it receiving income from the 
note paid it by assignment? 

A. It was. 

Q. The total expenses for 1929 were what? 
A. $34,816.95 
Q. That left a profit before deducting Fed- 
al income taxes of how much? 

A. $1,443,973.86. ‘ 
Q. What sum was deducted for Federal ine 
come taxes? 

A. $124,333.80. 

Q. Was that sum paid for income taxes? 

A. No, sir. It was credited to the open ace 
count of Associated Utilities Investing Core 
poration. 

Q. Did that corporation take up that 
mount of that accrual as income? 

A. It did. 

Q. What was the net profit after making 
this deduction for income tax accruals? 

A. $1,319,640.06. 

Q. What dividends were paid on preferred 
stock? 

A. $291,666.66. 

Q. Leaving available for dividends on com- 


er 


1931 and 43.8 per cent above for the first|/cated a daily production ranging from mon stock and surplus how much? 


nine months of 1932. 


The survey of conditions in Latin 
American countries will be printed in 
full text in the issue of Oct. 13. 


|nearly 2 per cent above last year on Jan. 
|) to 4 per cent below last year on May 1,! 
j and averaging a fraction of 1 per cent be- | 
low last year for the nine months, period. 


A. $1,027,973.40, 


Publication of excerpts from trane 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 13. 
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Model Collection and Disposal 
of Municipal Waste - + + + 





Plant Equipment and Operation Methods 
Put into Practice at Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, Are Described by City Manager 





By L. J. HOUSTON 


Manager, City of Fredericksburg, Virginia 


LABORATE plants have been built to in- 
ee the purity of the food and drink 

of the municipal individual that his 
health may be promoted. Other njans have 
been provided to so collect and treat his 
sewage wastes that they may be harmless 
and inoffensive to his neighbor and himself. 
But the garbage and rubbish twins have had 
little or no serious study until very recent 
years. : 

With few exceptions, the only disposal was 
hog-feeding or dumping. In the case of 
hog-feeding, only hog-feeding garbage was 
collected, with all its attendant nuisances. 
In the case of dumping, even worse condi- 
tions prevail, due to the odors of decaying 
matter and the prevalence of rats which 
thrive there. 

+ + 

The more progressive civic officials and 
some of our. best scientific men are realizing 
that these twins are in serious need of more 
careful treatment than has hitherto been 
accorded them. Several of our national civic 
associations have committees specially as- 
signed to study the best methods of han- 
dling them. 

It is only necessary for one to make even 
@ casual survey of the methods used by some 
of his near-by municipal neighbors, large 
and small, to ascertain how they live in the 
past as regards these twins. They appar- 
ently dislike changes of methods. 

New York, for instance, still litters its sfae- 
walks with garbage and trash receptacles of 
all kinds and conditions, and dumps the 
major portion of their contents virtually at 
its-own front door, a short distance beyond 
the entrance to its harbor, and, as a result, 
she is now in legal difficulty with the State 
of New Jersey. While it is true that she 
operates a few incinerators which are doing 
excellent work, she is too old to continue 
these habits of by-gone days. 

And what is said of New York can be said 
of practically all of our larger and wealthier 
municipalities. Last year, in an inspection 
trip of a number of our municipalities, both 
large and small, I was somewhat surprised 
to find that the best methods were generally 
to be found in the smaller cities, rather than 
in the larger ones. 

++ 

In Virginia, as regards the collection and 
disposal of garbage and trash, ¢he methods 
in vogue in the several cities and towns vary 
greatly. For instance, out of 72 cities and 
towns reporting, 36 of them render service 
to 100 per cent of their population, 25 render 
this service to only a part and 11 render no 
service at all. 

Of ‘the 61 municipalities rendering service, 
47 collect garbage, ashes and trash, nine col- 
lect ashes and trash, and one collects gar- 
bage only. Six collect daily, 12 collect twice 
a@ week, 11 once a week, four once a month, 
two quysrterly,;one twice a year, and nine 
once a year. ‘ 

Fifty-one of these municipalities perform 
this service as a municipal undertaking, four 
of them do it by contract, and six leave it 
to be performed by their citizens privately. 
In 16 of the municipalities, trucks of greater 
than two tons’ capacity are used, 29 use 
trucks of two tons’ or less capacity, and 16 
use carts or wagons. In only two were 
trailers used. 

Collections from the curb or alley were 
made in 41, from the back door in 10, while 
10 did not state the location. In eight of 
the municipalities the garbage was fed to 
hogs with the balance going to the dump, 13 
used incinerators, two buried the garbage, 
and 38 placed all gn the dump, some burning. 
Eighteen required separation, and 43 did not, 
and only one place reported receiving any 
revenue from its garbage, which was used 
for hog feeding. 


+ + 

In general, great stress is laid on the more 
spectacular elements. Great exertions are 
made to increase the size of the city, the 
number of industries and the amount of 
wealth, while many of their wastes are col- 
lected and disposed of by unscientific and 
unhealthy methods. 

When I visit some of our municipal giants 
and view the beautiful boulevards and parks, 
the eostly public buildings and all the other 
evidences of wealth, I am impressed. When 
I pass along the streets and see the side- 
walks still being littered in this unwholesome 
and inefficient manner, I am amazed. 

Still, I am assured that these are most 
progressive cities, and doubtless they are in 
some respects; but how much happier would 
be their citizens were even this one feature 
of municipal endeavor conducted in keep- 
ing with some of the more spectacular mu- 
nicipal activities—that it were conducted for 








Smallpox Control 
in Philippines 


by Vaccination 


By 
Dr. G. N. Bilby 


Commissioner of Public 
Health, State of Oklahoma 


ESEARCH work is now in progress which 
will give us, in the near future, vaccine 
and@ serums against many more com- 

municable diseases. 

The important part that immunization 
against typhoid fever, smallpox and diph- 
theria has played in the reduction of the 
prevalence of these diseases in critical times 
may be illustrated as follows: 

The Philippines, prior to American occu- 
pation, had 40,000 deaths a year from small- 
pox. The disease was brought under com- 
plete control by vaccination. In Manila and 
Provinces adjacent to Manila, the death rate 
from smallpox was reduced from 6,000 a year 
to zero. 

Later, a large number of newborn children 
were allowed to remain unvaccinated, and 
when, in 1918, the sparks began to fall among 
them, a huge conflagration started which 
resulted in more than 50,000 deaths, and was 
balked only when effective vaccination was 
done in advance of the disease flames. 
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the comfort and happiness of the citizens, 
who in reality are paying for the service, 
rather than for the convenience of those 
who are being paid to render the service. 


Furnishing water to and taking sewage 
and other wastes from the city necessarily 
means that every occupant of every building 
is vitally affected by the degree of perfec- 
tion with which these several services are 
rendered them, for not only 1s their con- 
venience affected, but even their héalth and 
happiness are threatened should either of 
these important services be neglected. 


In Fredericksburg, in seeking the best 
solution of our problems, we have endeavored 
to make our little city a happy as well as a 
healthy place in which to live. After build- 
ing a modern filtration plant to provide pure, 
wholesome water, supplying sanitary sewers 
to more than 99 per cent of our buildings, 
and paving more than 95 per cent of our 
streets with inexpensive, though highly- 
effective asphalt paving, we undertook to 
solve the problem of the collection and dis- 
posal of the garbage and trash. 


Our first criterion for such a service was 
that it must be designed primarily for the 
health and happiness of the householder 
rather than for the convenience of the de- 
partment performing the service. That we 
have successfully met this specification. is 
evidenced by the universal commendation re- 
ceived from our citizens, which, of course, is 
most gratifying. 

ae 

After a most careful study of the various 
methods of disposal, we unhesitatingly de- 
cided on incineration. Accordingly, following 
further study and inspections, we built a 
modern incinerator, in which we burn all 
garbage and trash, including leaves. In this 
incinerator we placed coils so as to utilize 
the heat therefrom to heat water for can 
washing. / 


We consider the manner and method of 


collecting these wastes and transporting them, 


to the incinerator to be equally as important 


‘as is the final disposal, but the solution of 


this problem was more difficult. The pre- 
vailing method of open carts or trucks, as 
generally used, was soon eliminated, since 
it so ineffectually met the requirements of 
our criterion. 


While the closed truck body was a great 
improvement over the open body, that, too, 
was discarded, since, while it was convenient 
to the collecting department, it gave the 
householder no greater relief than did the 
open-body truck. * 

This, of necessity, brought us to the so- 
called can system. While we found several 
such systems in operation, we failed to find 
a@ single instance where the service was com- 
plete. In some instances cans were furnished 
by the city and in others by the house- 
holders, but in virtually every city where 
the can system was used only garbage was 
collected, and in most of these cases only 
hog-feeding garbage was permitted in the 
cans. Trash, including tin cans, glass and 
other refuse, was collected at infrequent 
intervals, 


+ + 

Finding no city whose system met our re- 
quirements, we decided to take the best fea- 
tures of several and to improve and modify 
them to suit our needs. In order to simplify 
and facilitate handling, it was decided that 
the city would furnish the cans, one can 
being furnished free to each family, store, 
restaurant, etc. 


It has been found that one can is ample 
in each case, except for boarding houses, 
hotels and restaurants. We permit anything 
to go in the can that is burnable, construing 
tin cans to be burnable. 

We collect any and all rubbish and trash 
at the same time the can is collected, pro- 
vided it is in a bundle, bag or other con- 
tainer so secured that a man may safely 
carry it without spilling. These bundles must 
not exceed four cubic feet in volume, nor 
weigh more than 75 pounds. No charge is 
made for removing trash or rubbish, and 
the only separation required to be made by 
the householder is that the unburnable mate- 
rials be placed in a sepagate container from 
the burnable. Garbage liquor is disposed of 
through the sink into the sanitary sewer. 

The cans we use are galvanized, with 
smooth sides, 14 inches in diameter and 18 
inches high. They have a capacity of 12 
gallons and fitted with a tight cover, and 
are specially made, having the word “City” 
stamped by special die in the bottom of the 
can as well as in the cover. The cans are 
simply loaned to the householders, who are 
held responsible for the safety of them. 

The city furnishes specially-designed bur- 
lap bags, also free, for the convenience of 
the householder for leaves, paper and other 
light trash. The full bag is removed and 
another empty bag left. 

+ + 

The use of bags by the householders avoids 
the burning of leaves. or of raking them out 
on the street, both of which practices’ are 
now prohibited by ordinance. When moy- 
ing from one address to another, the family 
leaves the can and bag behind, as others will 
be awaiting them at the new location. 

For collection we use two trucks of one 
and one-half tons’ capacity each, with bod- 
ies of our own design built in the city shop. 
These bodies are six feet wide and 16 feet 
long. The front portion is provided with 
two decks, on which 66 cans are carried, and 
an upper deck for carrying a spare tire, 
rain clothes for the collectors, spare cans 
and excess trash. 

The rear portion is a box of 150 cubic feet 
capacity for trash. This box is open at the 
top and is provided with three doors at the 
rear for unloading at the incinerator. The 
decks are so arranged that while the cans 
may be readily loaded or removed, they can 
not slide out or tip over, thus assuring their 
safety while the truck is in motion. 

The city was divided into 28 routes, and 
route maps were made of each route. On 
these maps not only was the exact route of 
the truck shown, but the location of each 
can as well. A set of these route maps is 
always with the truck driver, who is held 
responsible for the collection of his routes. 

While the collectors are busy during the 
day, the two men at the incinerator are 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





USED IN CONSTRUCTION 





Data Assembled by Bureau of Census Utilized in Structural 
Buildings, Highways and Other Work 








In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with Construction Materials, 





By WILLIAM M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


HE Bureau of the Census, in connec- 
tion with its Census of Manufac- 
tures, gathers biennially production 

data on various materials used primarily 
by the construction industry. Separate 
statistics are compiled and published on 
the production of such materials as lum- 
ber and timber products, iron and steel, 
plumbers’ supplies, sand-lime brick, pav- 
ing materials, foundry and machine-shop 
products, tin plate and terneplate, plan- 
ing-mill products, asbestos products, con- 
crete products, glass, forgings and 
wrought pipe. 

Production statisticeg_on these mate- 
rials are grouped under industry head- 
ings and published primarily for pro- 
ducers. The figures are equally valuable 
to users of these products who study the 
sources of their material with a view to 
reducing to an equable minimum their 
costs. These census-of-manufactures 
statistics have been published biennially 
since 1921; thus afford comparative in- 
formation for each material. 
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Statistics are also now available for the 
first time on the sand and gravel indus- 
try. Data concerning this industry were 
gathered in connection with the decen- 
nial Census of Mines and Quarries. Sta- 
tistics are published for the kinds of 
sand—molding sand, structural sand, 
paving and road-making sand, etc.; also 
on the kinds of gravel, such as structural, 
paving and road-making, railroad bal- 
last, etc. 

Statistics are also published showing 
how and to whom the sand and gravel 
industry sells its products. The tons and 
value of the volume sold to ready-mixed 
concrete companies are shown, with dis- 
tinction being made between those con- 
trolled or those uncontrolled; shown 
separately also are sales to wholesalers 
and jobbers, to agents and brokers, and 
direct to Federal, State and local gov- 
ernmental agencies for specified con- 
struction work. 

The most valuable statistical informa- 
tion for users of construction materials 
undoubtedly is being supplied by the 
Census of Construction taken as part of 
the new Census of Distribution. In this 
census contracting. concerns were re- 
quested to give their total purchases of 
materials, 

It was, of course, impossible to secure 
information on all materials used in this 
industry. Therefore, the inquiry was 
limited to 34 kinds of materials which 
were considered of sufficient importance 
to warrant specification. Those mate- 
rials were: 


Sand, gravel, crushed stone, slag and 
cinders; brick (face, common, fire, pav- 
ing, etc.); tile, fireproofing; tile, facing, 
terra cotta (architectural), floor and 
wall. 

Concrete and cinder block; cut stone, 


granite and marble; riprap, rubble, etc.; 
cement; lime; structural steel. 

Reinforcing steel; cast iron, miscel- 
laneous; metal doors, windows, and trim; 
metal and wire lath and furring; orna- 
mental metal work; lumber, rough and 
finished; lath, shingles, shakes (wood). 

Millwork; composition board; water- 
proofing materials; hardware, rough and 
finished; paints, varnishes, glass; roofing 
and steel metal. 

Finished flooring other than cement 
wood, or tile; screens, shades, awnings, 
etc.; heating and ventilating equipment 
and supplies; plumbing and gas-fitting 
equipment and supplies; electrical ap- 
pliances and supplies; elevators and 
dumb-waiters and equipment. 

+ + 


Pipe—drain-tile, vitrified, concrete, 
segment-tile, corrugated; pipe—cast iron, 
sheet and tube steel; wire cable, guards, 
and fencing; bituminous paving mate- 
rials, tar, asphalt, and oil. 

Statistics on construction materials, as 
published in reports for States are shown 
in three tabulations, one giving cost of 
materials by kind, another giving a com- 
parison of costs of designated materials 
by type of construction. These statistics 


INFORMATION ON MATERIALS 


during the year 1929. 

In the individual reports, those 
amounts did not include cost of mate- 
rials furnished and installed by subcon- 
tractors working for reporting establish- 
ments. To the extent, however, that 
individual reports of subcontractors are 
included in tabulations, actual distribu- 
tion of materials which they furnished is 
also included in the aggregate. 


+ + 

The table showing cost of materials by 
kind gives the distribution of materials 
by all classes of establishments, by all 
general contractors (including operative 
builders), and by all subcontractors, to- 
gether with the per cent of combined 
total cost of each class of materials re- 
ported by each group, and cost of each 


are limited to cost of materials furnished 
and used by reporting establishments 
specified material per $1,000 construction 
work done. 

One column in this table, which shows 
cost of each specified class of materials 
per $1,000 construction work, gives a 
measure of the proportion of the cost of 


construction work done that is being 
spent for any given material. From 
these figures the market analyst or a 
concern interested in the distribution of 
@ specific material should be able to de- 
termine the potentialities of the market 
for such a material. 


The table comparing cost of designated 
materials gives a further analysis of each 
designated kind of material, of which 
the cost amounted to as much as 1 per 
cent of fhe total of cost of all materials. 
furnished and used during the year. The 
percentage of distribution of total cost 
of specified material among enumerated 
classes of establishments is shown, as 
well as the ratio of cost of such materials 
to total distributive costs of all mate- 
rials. 


If greater detail is desired concerning 
the ratio of cost of designated material 
to total value of construction business 
handled or volume of work done by given 
class of establishment, such information 
may be obtained by using figures on the 
value of construction business and indi- 
cated per cent of business done. For 
example, the per cent that cost of a 
given material represents of the value 
of ‘construction work actually done by 
reporting contractors of a certain class 
may be determined by the following 
method: 

The reported cost of material furnished 
and used by that class of establishments 
and the reported total value of con- 
struction han@ied by all such contractors 
who gave an itemized list of their mate- 
rials are shown. The summary of re- 
ports for all establishments of this class 
shows what part of all business ‘handled 
by them was sublet to others, leaving a 
remainder representing a certain per cent 
of the total business done by their own 
force. 
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Assuming that establishments report- 
ing a distribution of their materials per- 
formed that same proportion of all busi- 
ness handled, the value of such work 
would be the same percentage of the 
construction business handled. Then by 
dividing the reported cost of all mate- 
rials used by the value of construction 
work actually done by reporting estab- 
lishments, the percentage of the total 
value expended for the specific material 
may be obtained. 

The total reported cost of all mate- 
rials, total cost of materials of which 
itemized distribution was given, and per- 
centage of coverage represented by dis- 
tributed amounts, are given in a table 
showing the cost of materials used and 
furnished, together with detailed distri- 
bution of each kind of material reported 
by the respective classes of establish- 
ments. ; 

All this information should be invalu- 
able to those interested in sale and dis- 
tribution of materials, as well as the 
construction industry generally. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Construction Materials,” to appear 
in the issue of Oct. 12, Henry D. Hubbard, Assistant to the Director, Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, will tell how the Bureau aids the construc- 
tion industries, dealing specifically with the Bureau’s work on planning. 





Gold Panning Revival in California 


Mining in Mother Lode Country 
By DANIEL H. BLOOD 


Director of Natural Resources, State of California 


HE history of California is inseparably 
linked with gold. It is a picturesque his- 
tory featured in song and story, and has 

been the inspiration for many of the splendid 
motion pictures produced in this State, de- 
picting the early life, with all of its colorful 
incidents. 

In times of depression we turn to gold just 


not idle. One man dumps the contents of 
the garbage cans and bags into the incin- 
erator and attends to the other duties of op- 
erating the plant. The other man spends 
his time washing the cans and stacking them 
for later use. 

In addition to the trash and rubbish 
brought by the collecting trucks, the incin- 
erator receives a quantity of trash and rub- 
bish from large stores, factories and private 
haulers, all of which materials are received 
without restriction, except that unburnable 
matter must be kept separate. 
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as the ancients did. Something about gold 
has a peculiar psychological effect upon the 
human mind, upon the nations and all people. 
California has been fortunately blessed in be- 
ing the State producing untold millions of 
this gleaming yellow metal. 

California’s gold supply virtually saved the 
Nation after the Civil War. After the Civil 
War, gold was scarce. General Sutter, in 
his perambulations around Sacramento, dis- 
covered gold. 

In its wake followed the hardy pioneers 
with their picks and their shovels and their 
gold pans; They worked feverishly and un- 
ceasingly under the blazing sun, with the 
result that the gold that they produced saved 
the Nation’s credit and financial standing. 

Today California is repeating that history. 
More than 10,000 men are out in the Mother 
Lode country, with their picks and their 
shovels working away as they did in the days 
of ’49, still producing gold and still helping 
to maintain the gold standard. 
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How Oregon Has Cleared State 


of ‘Financial Racketeers + + 





Prosecutions for Sale of Fradulent Securi- 
ties and for Exploitation of Building and 
Loan Associations Reviewed 





By JAMES W. MOTT 


Corporation Commissioner, State of Oregon 


E principal business of a corporation 

commissioner, of course, is the protection 

of the investing public. In the exercise 
of this function in Oregon he is given very 
wide discretion and unusual powers both 
under the Blue Sky and Building and Loan 
laws. 

The successful performance of this part of 
the commissioner’s work demands not only 
a definite policy, but it demands that the 
policy be carried. out, regardless of the op- 
position that may be encountered or of the 
amount of work that may be involved. In 
the absence of such.a policy and of the un- 
molested authority of -the commissioner to 
carry it out, the Blue Sky law as well as the 
Building and Loan statute becomes a huge 
joke upon the investing public, and the at- 
tempted administration of these laws a farce. 

A considerable portion of the public will 
not go to the trouble of seeking proper ad- 
vice in the matter of investments, and is 
prone to risk its money in highly specu- 
lative ventures, in which no one should in- 
dulge except those who can afford to lose. 

Enforcement of a Blue Sky Law can not 
make investors careful. It can not insure 
investors that they will receive a reasonable 
return or any return on their investments, 
for experience has shown that many legiti- 
mate corporate ventures, although honestly 
and intelligently managed, have proven un- 
profitable or have failed altogether. 
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The most rigid enforcement of the Blue 
Sky Law can not help investors in this class 
of investment. By proper enforcement of 
the Blue Sky Law, however, and by exer- 
cising over those corporations which come 
within its provisions the kind of supervision 
the statutes contemplate, investors can at 
least be assured—and they have a right to 
demand that assurance—that in purchasing 
any security permitted to be sold they are 
not investing their money in concerns whose 
deliberate purpose and intent it is to swindle 
them. 

Of all the corporations now defunct which 
have operated under permits during the past 
five years in Oregon and in which investors 
have lost all or the largest part of their 
money, in my opinion, at least half of them 
have been either delfberate financial rackets 
or promotional ventures of a character that 
precluded from the beginning any possible 
chance of success. : 

For the sale of securities either in a 
straight financial racket or an inherently 
hopeless corporate venture, the corporation 
commissioner is alone responsible. Without 
his official authority and permission no such 
security may be sold in this’ State. 

The policy I decided to inaugurate upon 
assuming office was one which had for its 
principal objects the following: 

1—Elimination of all corporate frauds or 
rackets then being operated and the indict- 
ment and trial of all racketeers who had 
operated in Oregon in the past and against 
whom the statute of limitations had not run. 
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2.—Rendering it impossible, by proper ex- 
amination and investigation of applications 
for permits, for any corporation to issue and 
offer for sale securities for the deliberate 
purpose of swindling the public, or of pro- 
moting a venture either inherently hopeless 
of success or devised solely for the benefit 
of the promoter or in disregard of the inter- 
ests, rights or safety of the investor. 

3.—Rending it impossible, or at least ex- 
tremely difficult, by proper supervision after 
issuance of a permit, for the responsible offi- 
cers of a corporation to misuse the funds ac- 
quired through sale of the securities or to 
impair the assets of the corporation for their 
own benefit and to the detriment of investors. 
Authority for such supervision is given not 
only by the statute itself but by the condi- 
tions which the commissioner may impose 
in the permit. , 

4—Immediate cancellation of the permit 
followed by immediate grand jury investi- 
gation and prosecution in every case where 
the Blue Sky Law is deliberately violated, 
such cancellation and prosecution to be fol- 
lowed by pursuing the civil remedies given 
the commissioner by statute for the further 
protection of investors. 

5.—By strict enforcement of the building 
and loan statutes to restore that business to 
what the statute intended it to be, namely, 
a trust administered in the interests of the 
shareholders, who are the real owners of the 
business, and whose investments the law 
contemplates shall be as nearly in the nature 
of guaranteed investments as it is possible 
for investments to be. 

I have used the words “racket” and “rack- 
eteer.” By a financial racketeer is meant a 
person who organizes or gains control of a 
corporation for the purpose of enriching 
himself by appropriating the money of those 
who have invested in the securities of the 
corporation. 

Most financial rackets, including the build- 
ing and loan racket, have been carried on by 
means of two methods. Under the first 
method the racketeer organizes an insolvent 
corporation and then sells to the public, under 
a permit obtained for that purpose, the stocks, 
bonds or shares of that corporation, the 
racketeer knowing, of course, that the so- 
called securities are worthless and that the 
investor will lose every cent of the money 
he puts into them. 


+ + 

Under the secona method the racketeer ac- 
quires control of a solvent corporation and 
then proceeds to scuttle it by taking out of 
the company all of its liquid) or marketable 
assets. The latter method is the one that 
has been chiefly employed by the building 
and loan racketeer. 4 ® 

When the present corporation commis- 
sioner assumed office financial racketeering 
under both of these methods was in full 
swing and had been for more than five years. 
During that time investors in Oregon had 
been swindled out of millions of dollars 
through these rackets, all of which were being 
operated under the guise of permits issued 
through the corporation department. 

Investigation has revealed that in each 
case these racketeers had not only thumbed 
their noses at the corporation department 
while they scuttled their companies, but that 
at the same time they were adding insult to 
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injury by advertising to the world that they 
were conducting their operations under the 
supervision of the corporation commissioner. 

Under the laws of Oregon, as well as under 
the laws of most States, a building and loan 
association is a fundamentally sound finan- 
cial institution. From the viewpoint of the 
investor no institution is so thoroughly safe- 
guarded by statute. The statute prescribes 
what a building and loan association must do 
with its money, where it must invest it, what 
sort of security it must require and how 
its operating expenses are to be paid. 
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If a building and len association is man- 
aged with ordinary intelligence and within 
the provisions of the statute, it is an im- 
possibility for it to fail. Every bulding and 
loan association that has failed has failed 
either because the officers stole the funds or 
because they operated it in such a wild and 
extravagant manner _as to practically amount 
to stealing. 

The vehicle through which building and 
loan rackets have operated in this State has 
been the holding company. A building and 
loan company is a corporation organized for 
the purpose of owning or holding the con- 
trol of a building and loan association 
through its reserve fund stock. The original 
idea of the holding company was to keep the 
building and loan association in a liquid con- 
dition by making cash loans to the associ- 
ation and by taking sour property and loans 
off the shoulders of the building and loan 
company. 

About five years ago the present building 
and loan racketeers of Oregon, and of some 
other States, conceived the idea that a hold- 
ing company could be used for the purpose 
of scuttling a building and loan association. 
The scuttling process consisted of taking 
funds out of the association and putting them 
into the holding company. The funds thus 
diverted were then beyond the restrictions 
imposed upon building and loan associations 
for investment of its funds and the holding 
company, once in possession of these di- 
verted funds, was able to speculate with them. 

The clean-up, as far as it has progressed, 
— — — thorough and quick, and it 

as met w general approval thro 
the State. - — 

Briefly, the result of our campaign may 
be summed up as follows: 

+ + 

1—Actiye financial racketeering in Oregon 
has been effectively stopped, and no one now 
is venturing to apply for a permit under 
which a racket can be operated. On the 
other hand, applications for permits to sell 
securities of legitimate concerns are increas- 
ing, and no fraudulent securities are being 
sold to the public. 

_2.—Most of the prominent racketeers have 
either been convicted or indicted or are now 
under investigation by the department with 
a view to indictment. Nine of the indicted 
racketeers have already been tried and con- 
victed, and the cases oz seven more are ready 
for trial as soon as they can be reached. 
Those under present investigation will be 
turned over to the grand jury as fast as the 
investigations can be completed. 

3.—The building and loan racket has been 
entirely eliminated. "All associations in which 
racketeering has been practiced are now in 
the hands of the corporation commissioner 
either for liquidation or operation, and in- 
dictménts have been secured against the offi- 
cers who operated them. 

Every building and loan association in Ore- 
gon now under its own management is op- 
erating legitimately and within the provi- 
sions of the State, and fhe building and loan 
business is being conducted ° upon a sound 
basis under the kind of supervision the stat- 
ute prescribes. 








Finding Vocations 
for Physically 
Handicapped 


By 
Mabel L. Lober 
Assistant Director of Re- 
habilitation, Department 
of Labor and Industry, 
Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 


HE program of restoration of physically 

handicapped men and women to useful 

employment in Pennsylvania is at the 
end of its thirteenth year. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year 252 men and eight women 
were placed in remunerative occupations. 

The agents have experienced difficulty in 
placement, but the proportional decrease in 
the number of those placed is no greater 
than that of bureaus dealing with the normal. 
This might indicate that there is no decided 
tendency on the part of employers to dis- 
criminate against the handicapped. 

Thirty persons rehabilitated received a 
larger wage, 34 the same, while 154 received 
less than before their disability. This num- 
ber is no doubt influenced by general lower- 
ing of the wage scale. In 20 cases the pre- 
vious wage was not recorded and 22 per- 
sons had never~ been employed. Of these 
persons, 22 entered employment for the first 
time; 54 to the same type of job, and 164 
to a different occupation; of 20 there is no 
record of previous employment. In 214 of the 
cases the cause of the disability was an in- 
dustrial accident; in 29 it was from disease; 
in 15 from public accident, and in two cases 
the causes were congenital. 

The disabilities were as varied as the types 
of jobs in which they were placed. There 
were 92 different jobs and 17 types of handi- 
caps: Hand, 48; hands, 2; arm, 16; arms, 0; 
foot, 23; feet, 1; leg, 50; legs, 3; multiple, 8; 
cardiac, 3; vision, 77; total, 4; hearing, 0; 
total, 1; tuberculosis, 3; back, 3; miscel- 
laneéous, 18. 

These persons were placed in a wide va- 
riety of occupations, as apple packers, beauti- 
cians, bakers, barbers, carpenters, caretakers, 
dressmakers, electricians, farmers, janitors, 
librarians, mechanics, physicians, plasterers, 
restaurant proprieters sawyers, teachers, 
watch repairmen, and miners. 
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